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WALLACES’ 





Wagonload of 

Corn, Wheat or 
Oats Every. 

Three Minutes" 


That’s whatthe Peoriagrain 
elevator has doneand willdo for 
you. It takes half the work out of har- 
vesting, and in corn harvest lets you 
spend the time in the field. No more 
of the back-breaking grain scoop. 
Here is the neatest, the quickest, the 
most durable grain dumpever made. 
It 


Peoria All-Steel 
Grain Dump 


The only a//steel elevatormade. 
No parts to warp and split when 
exposed to weather as when wood is 
used. Non-corrosive—indestructible. 
Cannot waste grain. The Peoria all- 
steel overhead jack has twice the 
pulling power and safety of any other 
jack made. Wagon can be lowered 
without power and can be stopped 
anywhere, ascending or descending. 
Every ounce of metal used in build- 
ing this elevatoris bought on analysis. 


If you are interested in grain dumps 
you want to-know about the Peoria. 
There is a big, strong company back- 
ing it to guarantee you absolute sat- 
isfaction. 


Get the facts. Write at once tor 
free ctrcular 


Peoria Drill & Seeder Co. 
2441North Perry St., Peoria, Hl. 


Let Us Send You 
Free Circulars 





$2.5 ow Ton! 


Pocahontas Lump, $2.50 per ton 


—general use) 
«+--+ $2.15 per ton 


Shipped direct from the mines. All 
prices f. o. b, mines. Prices all smashed. 
Write today for booklet and price list. 


Send Money if you decide to order. See 
You No the coal first—take it only 
if satisfactory — quality absolutely guaranteed— 
weight absolutely guaranteed, right at the mines. 
These _ wholesale direct prices are for those who 
can afford to pay for 4 or 5 or 6 tons at a time. 
Write for booklet—photographs of coal—and com- 
plete price list, on direct-from-mine shipment. 


The Burton Page Company 
3845 Pavenswood Avenue, Dept. B456, Chicago 














INSIDE ELEVATOR 


Just the hine for double cribs—takes up 
very little room—always ready for work. 


“HART” 
BUCKET ELEVATOR 


prevents scattering of 
grain. 

fs for FREE CRIB PLANS and 

CATALOG. Tell us about your 

cribs and we'll suggest the BEST 

EQUIPMENT. Write 


Hart Grain Weigher Ce., 
Dept. 70 Peoria, Its. 























GUARANTEED 





oe at Weather. 
Proof. Will pay for itself. 
Write for Catalog explaining “HOW" 


, Dept. 3 
isa aN: aN Bushnell, IL 


Portable 
EASILY 
MOVED 



















OF GENERAL INTEREST 




















Poultry Diseases.—We acknowledge the 
receipt from the Orange Judd Company of 
a new book by E. J. Wortley on “Poultry 
Diseases.’"’ The subject is treated in a 
very satisfactory way and in condensed 
form, and we should think it would be a 
valuable book to have in every farm 
library. It contins 125 pages and sells for 
85c postpaid It may be ordered through 


Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Cc. J. Martin Dies.—Last week Mr. C. J. 
Martin, Churdan, lowa, passed away. He 
was one of the prominent breeders of the 
Aberdeen Angus cattle in Iowa and has 
been very active in the affairs of the 
Angus Association and in the promotion 
of the interests of that breed Through 
his breeding operations and his exhibits 
at the various fairs and stock shows, he 
became very widely known. In addition 
to his live stock interests he was active 
in the banking circles of Churdan. 


Dairy Building for Nebraska.—The con- 
tract has been let for a modern dairy 
building for the agricultural college of 
Nebraska. It will be 141 feet long by 64 
feet wide, three stories in height with a 
full basement and with a wing 79 feet by 
6) feet. The officers of the college have 
spent a great deal of time in investigat- 
ing dairy buildings in all of the western 
states and feel that when this new build- 
ing is completed it will be considered as 
a model building for the purpose. 

Canadian Canning Combine. —Plans are 
under way for the organization of a hold- 
ing company which will handle the output 
of the principal Canadian canning com- 
panies. In the association, it is under- 
stood, will be the Dominion Canners 
(Ltd.), the British Canadian Canners 
(Ltd.), and a number of independent com- 
panies, The new company will be capi- 
talized at $1,000,000, the shares being held 
by the firms which unite. The object of 
such a venture, according to a Canadian 
paper, is to solve the problem of over- 
production and under-consumption. 

Colorado Contracting for Lambs.—Sheep 
feeders of the Fort Collins, Colorado dis- 
trict are contracting for large numbers 
of lambs for next fall delivery. Buyers 
are said to be paying $5.25 a hundred- 
weight for lambs for October delivery. 
Last year 800,000 lambs were fed in that 
district and a good profit was made. This 
year, it is predicted there will be at least 
a million for fattening. One sheep feed- 
er has contracted for 50,000 lambs at the 
price mentioned and Casper, Wyoming, is 
said to have contracts for 100,000 lambs. 
Last year’s profits have encouraged many 
to enter the sheep feeding business and 
to induce others already interested to go 
into it on a larger scale. 


A Feed for Farmers—Merchants of Cor- 
vallis, Ore., recently entertained 2,500 
farmers of two nearby counties. The af- 
fair was strictly for farmers and their 
families. In a trench dug in the parking 
of one of the streets, a beef, a lamb, and 
some hogs were roasted. Other good 
things to eat were served in cafeteria 
style from a long table near the trench. 
Following the dinner were several short 
talks by business men and by farmers. 
The business men of Corvallis wanted to 
get in closer touch with the farmers, and 
to explain to them what they had to of- 
fer. By inviting them to be their guests 
at this feast, they got on the good-side 
of over two thousand. 

Free Money for Silos.—A bank in Min- 
nesota has offered to loan without in- 
terest $15,000 to farmers who will put up 
silos. If the farmers take sufficient .in- 
terest in the offer the bank officials say 
they will double the amount. Farmers 
who want the money must show the 
proper interest and enthusiasm. The 
president of the bank hopes that at least 
fifty will take advantage of the offer. 
He realized that the country was ideal 
for stock raising and that one of the 
requisites of this was a silo on every 
farm. The bank has confidence that the 
improved conditions which will come with 
the silos will more than offset what the 
interest on the money would come to. 








Women on Engliland’s Farms.—The Brit- 
ish board of agriculture reports a short- 
age of 170,000 men for farm work throdgh- 
out England, Wales and Scotland. Many 
of these positions will be filled by women 
during the next two or three months, 
Women aided in the planting of the po- 
tato and garden ‘crops and many others 
are being trained in the dairy business. 
Their pay is said to range from $3.50 to 
$5.00 a week. In some places milk is be- 
ing delivered by young women and in 
other places they may be seen driving 
mowing machines, hay rakes and in as- 
sisting throughout the hay harvest. The 
board of agriculture has encouraged this 
work and many of those just out of high 
school and college for the summer vaca- 
tion have gone to the fields to help pro- 
duce crops for a probable shortage at 





harvest time, 
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A New Book 


Free 








John Deere Motor Press 


The Press with the powerful eccentric gears. Gears are 
mounted off center, giving more power on the working 





stroke, a quicker return of plunger and very desirable Just Off the Press 
action of the self-feed—the three points of prime Illustrates and de- 
importance. scribes the most com- 


plete line of farm 
implements. Tells 
how to adjust and 
use farm tools under 
varying conditions. 
It is a practical ency- 
clopedia of farm im- 
plements worth dol- 
lars to you—a 168 
page text book. 

It tells about John 
Deere Implements: 
Steel plows, cultiva- 
tors and harrows; 


Easily bales 2 to 4 tons per hour without any jar or shock. 

Powerful self-feed arm and plunger, improved form of 
drop blocker and automatic tucker msure well shaped, 
firmly packed, smooth end bales,—the kind that bring the 
highest price. 

Entire outfit is always ready for work. 
of engine required. 

Wide track front axles with a fifth wheel is why this 
press stands up so well and is so easily moved. 

Made in three sizes for 14x18, 16x18 and 18x22” bales, 


No lining up 


Write if interested in Hay Press, Loader, Stacker, Side 
Delivery Rake or other hay tools—and ask for free book, 
“Better Hay—How to Make and Market It”. 


tools; farm and 
mountain wagons; 
manure spreaders; 
portable and station- 
ary grain elevators 
and corn shellers; 
hay loaders, stackers, 
sweep rakes, mowers 
and side delivery 
rakes; motor hay 
presses; grain drills 
and seeders; full line 
of chilled plows;grain 
binders and corn 
binders; hit-and- 





in Deere Spreader 
The Spreader with the Beater On the Axle 


The beater—the business part of a spreader—and allits § missandvolume-gov- 
driving parts, is mounted on the rear axle. Thisisapat- ine gasolene en- 
ented feature. You cannot get it on any other spreader. y get this book 

The beater on the axle means there are no clutchesto _ free, state whatspec- 
give trouble, less than half the parts heretofore used on ial implements you 
the simplest spreader, big drive wheels and a low down ee ae de 
spreader without stub axles. Only hip high to the top. Pa rhe Me. gy 


New Revolving Rake 


In addition, the John Deere Spreader has a revolving 
rake that delivers an even amount of manure to the 
beater. It keeps the beater clear and working free. It 
works entirely independent of the rest of the spreader and 
assures uniform spreading. It decreases—not increases— 
the draft. Another exclusive feature. 


PA, on nearest John Deere dealer and see the spreader with 
the beater on the axle. Write for ““Farm Manures and Fertili- 
zers,”’ a valuable text book free. 


Jolm)eorePablic 
























MORE and BETTER WHEAT 
from the acre at less cost to grow. 


Armours 
fertufazers 


drilled in at seeding time will promote rapid root-growth, insure 
early maturity, heavy grain and more of it; reduced bushel cost; 
a good clover catch and a more profitable grain crop— 

IT’S THE YEAR the world needs the grain. 


See our local dealer or write us for “More Money From Wheat.” 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS Dept. 109 
Baltimore, Md. Nashville, Tenn. 





Chicago, Il. Greensboro, N. C. 











When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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GET THE HESSIAN FLY 


“Get the Hessian fly” should be the 
slogan of every wheat growing com- 
munity from now until the middle of 
October. Never has this little pest 
wrought such damage as it has this 
year. Fly fallen wheat seems to be 
found almost everywhere, even in lo- 
calities which have grown very little 
wheat previous to last fall. Thousands 
of farmers are learning to identify the 
fly in its flaxseed stage for the first 
time. Now is the time to organize to 
get the best of the Hessian fly. 

In order to plan intelligently any 
efficient scheme for getting the best 
of the fly, we must be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its habits. In the ac- 
companying cut the United States De- 





partment of Agriculture plainly por- 


which were long and drooping. It was 
thought when maggots were hatched 
out on such leaves that they were un- 
able to find their way to a point be- 
tween the leaf sheath and the stalk. 

Varieties with short, stiff leaves 
pointing upward were supposed to be 
especially susceptible to maggot at- 
tack. 

The Ohio station observed seventy 
varieties of wheat in their relation to 
the fly and came to the conclusion that 
no variety was fly proof. The large 
strawed varieties, however, did not or- 
dinarily fall down as badly in June. 
The Turkey Red, which is the com- 
monest corn belt variety, was observed 
to be slightly more susceptible than 
the average. 





“Get the Hessian fly.” The impor- 
tant thing during the next month is 
for every wheat grower who does not 
have clover seeded in his wheat to get 
his wheat off the ground as quickly as 
possible, disk up the stubble, and plow. 
Burning the stubble does some good, 
but Kansas experience indicates that 
disking followed by plowing is much 
more effective. All burning and plow- 
ing should be done before the middle 
of August. If this is properly done the 
flaxseed, which produces the fall crop 
of flies, will be for the most part de- 
stroyed. Especially guard against vol- 
unteer wheat; volunteer wheat fur- 
nishes a splendid breeding ground for 
the fall brood. Neighbors should work 
together on “getting the Hessian fly.’ 





And those who are best posted should 
ask the others to make sure that their 
wheat stubble is taker care of by the 
middle of August and that there is no 
volunteer wheat. It is important that 
everyone get together on this work, 
for while most of the flies lay eggs in 
the neighborhood where they come 
out, a number spread to adjoining 
fields. We do not know just how far 
they can fly, but are convinced there i 
serious danger of infestation from 
fields which are from one-half to @ 
mile away. 

Unfortunately there are stands of 
clover in much fly infested wheat and@ 
it is asking too much to require a map 
to plow under a fine clover stand to 
get rid of the flies. This means that 

in spite of the most per- 





trays the life cycle of the 
LPFIL 


fly in the wheat growing 
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sistent efforts toward 





districts of the corn belt. 
At the present time it is 
in the flaxseed stage in 
the wheat stubble. Here 
it will stay until late Au- 
gust and September when 
it will come out as a 
small, dark, mosquito- 
like fly. This fly lives 
only five or six days. Its 
entire object in life is the 
laying of eggs, and it eats 
little if anything. The 
eggs are about 1-50 of an 
inch long, slender, red- 
dish in color, and are 
laid on the upper sides 
of the wheat leaves. Oc-. 
casionally the Hessian 
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eradication during July 
and August there will be 
a number of flies coming 
out in September to con- 
tinue their nefarious 
work all over the corn 
belt. This means that 
we must sow late, sow 
after the date indicated 
in the accompanying 
map. But don’t sow much 
later than the date indi- 
cated by this map for the 
reason that late sown 
wheat is in much greater 
danger of winter killing. 

There are four or five 
wasp-like insects which 
are parasitic on the Hes- 





fly will lay eggs on rye 
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sian fly. Ordinarily they 





or barley but it has never 
been observed to lay 
eggs on oats. In Iowa 
the flies are the most 
busily occupied in egg 
laying during the sezond 
and third weeks of Sep- 
tember, but they continue 
into October. However, 
they are not’ serious 
after the first of October 
and in the latitude of 
Des Moines, wheat sown 
after the 25th of Sep- 
tember should not be 
Seriously infested. 

The cut at the bottom 
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do such good work that 
the pest is almost entire- 
ly checked, but occasion- 
ally the fly gets away 
from the parasite Alto- 
gether. When this. oc- 
curs, however, the para- 
sites generally multiply 
at a greatly increasing 
rate. We would not be 
surprised, therefore, to 
see the fly bécome great- 
ly diminished within the 
next year or two, not only 
on account of the con- 
certed efforts of farmers 
but because of the parae 








of the page, prepared by 

the U. S. Department of 

Agriculture, indicates the safe date 
for sowing wheat in the various sec- 
tions in the United States. The eggs 
laid by the Hessian fly on wheat leaves 
in September hatch within a few days’ 
time into small white maggots which 
burrow into the wheat plant between 
the leaf sheath and the stalk. Here 
the pest sucks the juices of the wheat 
Plant and causes serious damage. 
Sometimes as many as eight or ten 
Maggots will be found on a single 
Stalk. but generally there will be no 
More than one or two. When winter 
Comes on the white maggots turn 
brown and enter into the pupal or 
flaxseed stage. In the meantime by 
Sucking the juices of the wheat plant 
they have caused the plant to grow 
in an abnormal way. The leaves are 
Shorier and the stalk is more swollen, 
especially at the base Infested plants 
may look healthy for a time in the 
fall but if the weather is at all dry 
Some of the leaves will begin to turn 
yellow or brown. Often, however, the 
damage is not noticed at all until the 
following spring Then it will be ob- 
Served that an unusually large amount 
of \\inter killing has taken place. 

{n the spring the brown flaxseeds 
turn into flies which again lay eggs. 
St is this spring brood that causes the 
Straw-falling that so many of us have 

€en familiar with during June and 
tarly July. 

It has been claimed that there are 
lly-proof varieties of wheat. These 
Varieties were supposed to have leaves 





Life History of Hessian Fly at a Glance. 
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Sow After Dates Indicated in Order to Avoid Damage by Fall Brood of Flies. 
QU. 8, Dept. of Agri) 


S. Dept. of Agri.) 





sites. We can not de- 
pend on the parasites, 
however, and it is now up to us to pe 
every known method to bring thi~” st 
under control. If we don’t get |. Hes- 
sian fly the Hessian fly will get us, and 
we will have to stop growing wheat. 
Rotate crops, plow wheat stubble deep 
before the middle of August, destroy 
all volunteer wheat, sow your wheat 
after the fly-free stage suggested in 
the accompanying map, keep your 
land in a high state of fertility, and 
you will not be seriously damaged by 
the Hessian fly. 


Fall Seeding of Sweet Clover 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I would like to sow about ten acres 
of sweet clover this fall in the corn 
after the corn is laid by. When will 
be the best time to sow? How much 
would you sow to the acre? Will the 
sweet clover seeded at this time make 
good pasture next spring and summer? 
Would there be any danger of it freez- 
ing out this fall and winter?” 

We do not advise sowing sweet clo- 
ver in the fall. It is much better to 
wait until spring and sow with small 
grain in the same was as red clover ig 
sown. A few of our readers have 
seeded sweet clover in the corn at the 
last cultivatiun and have secured 2 
fair stand. The results on the whole, 
however, have not been nearly so sat- 
isfactory as when the sweet clover is 
seeded in the spring with small grain, 
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Wagonload of 

Corn, Wheat or 
Oats Every « 

Three Minutes 


That’s whatthe Peoriagrain 
elevator has doneand will do for 
you. It takes half the work out of har- 
vesting, and in corn harvest lets you 
spend the timein the field. No more 

of the back-breaking grain scoop. 
Here is the neatest, the quickest, the 
most durable grain dumpever made. 
You want one on your farm. It 
will save its cost for you 

in one 


season 


Peoria All-Steel 
Grain Dump 


The only a//steel elevator made. 
No parts to warp and split when 
exposed to weather as when wood is 
used. Non-corrosive—indestructible. 
Cannot waste grain. The Peoria all- 
steel overhead jack has twice the 
pulling power and safety of any other 
jack made. Wagon can be lowered 
without power and can be stopped 
anywhere, ascending or descending. 
Every ounce of metal used in build- 
ing this elevatoris bought on analysis. 
If you are interested in grain dumps 
you want to-know about the Peoria. 
There is a big, strong company back- 
ing it to guarantee you absolute sat- 
isfaction. 
Get the facts. Write at once for 
free ctrcular 


Peoria Drill & Seeder Co. 
2441North Perry St., Peoria, Hl. 


Let Us Send You 
Free Circulars 








Per’ 


$2.50 °..: 


GENUINE Pocahontas Lump, $2.50 per ton 

(The genuine—esee ewern statement) 
lected ..... $2.25 per toa 

{Clean extra —general use 

Master Hocking .....- $2.15 per ton 
Shipped direct from the mines. All 
prices f. 0>b. mines. Prices all smashed. 
Write today for booklet and price list. 
Money if you decide to order. See 
You Send No the coal first—take it only 
if satisfactory — quality absolutely guaranteed— 
weight absolutely guaranteed, right at the mines. 
These wholesale direct ge are for those who 
can afford to pay for 4 or 5 or 6 tons at a time. 


Write for booklet—photographs of coal—and com- 
piete price list, on direct-from-mine shipment. 


The Burton Page Company 
3845 Ravenswood Avenue, Dept. B456, Chicago 


INSIDE ELEVATOR 


Just the machine for double cribs—takes up 
very little room—always ready for work. 


“HART” 
BUCKET ELEVATOR 


prevents scattering of 
grain. 

Ask for FREE CRIB PLANS and 
CATALOG. Tell us about your 
cribs and we'll suggest the BEST 
EQUIPMENT. Write 


Hart Grain Weigher Ce., 
Dept. 70 Peoria, Ilts. 
































3) GRAIN BIN 


GUARANTEED 





Will pay for itself. 
Write for Cataleg pa Aaa “HOW” 


. Dept. 3 
sca + TaN Bshnell, IL 






Portable 
EASILY 
MOVED 
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Poultry Diseases.—We acknowledge the 
receipt from the Orange Judd Company of 
a new book by E. J. Wortley on “Poultry 
Diseases."" The subject is treated in a 
very satisfactory way and in condensed 
form, and we should think it would be a 
valuable book to have in every farm 
library. It contins 125 pages and sells for 
85c postpaid It may be ordered through 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Cc. J. Martin Dies.—Last week Mr. C. J. 
Martin, Churdan, lowa, passed away. He 
was one of the prominent breeders of the 
Aberdeen Angus cattle in Iowa and has 
been very active in the affairs of the 
Angus Association and in the promotion 
of the interests of that breed. Through 


his breeding operations and his exhibits 
at the various fairs and stock shows, he 
became very widely known. In addition 


to his live stock interests he was active 
in the banking circles of Churdan. 


Dairy Building for Nebraska.—The con- 
tract has been let for a modern dairy 
building for the agricultural college of 
Nebraska It will be 141 feet long by 64 
feet wide, three stories in height with a 
full basement and with a wing 70 feet by 
6) feet. The officers of the college have 
spent a great deal of time in investigat- 
ing dairy buildings in all of the western 
states and feel that when this new build- 
ing is completed it will be considered as 
a model building for the purpose. 

Canadian Canning Combine.—Plans are 
under way for the organization of a hold- 
ing company which will handle the output 
of the principal Canadian canning com- 
panies. In the association, it is under- 
stood, will be the Dominion Canners 
(Ltd.), the British Canadian Canners 
(Ltd.), and a number of independent com- 
panies, The new company will be capi- 
talized at $1,000,000, the shares being held 
by the firms which unite. The object of 
such a venture, according to a Canadian 
paper, is to solve the problem of over- 
production and under-consumption. 

Colorado Contracting for Lambs.—Sheep 
feeders of the Fort Collins, Colorado dis- 
trict are contracting for large numbers 
of lambs for next fall delivery. Buyers 
are said to be paying $5.25 a hundred- 
weight for lambs for October delivery. 
Last year 800,000 lambs were fed in that 
district and a good profit was made. This 
year, it is predicted there will be at least 
a million for fattening. One sheep feed- 
er has contracted for 50,000 lambs at the 
price mentioned and Casper, Wyoming, is 
said to have contracts for 100,000 lambs, 
Last year’s profits have encouraged many 
to enter the sheep feeding business and 
to induce others already interested to go 
into it on a larger scale. 


A Feed for Farmers—Merchants of Cor- 
vallis, Ore., recently entertained 2,500 
farmers of two nearby counties. The af- 
fair was strictly for farmers and their 
families. In a trench dug in the parking 
of one of the streets, a beef, a lamb, and 
some hogs were roasted. Other good 
things to eat were served in cafeteria 
style from a long table near the trench. 
Following the dinner were several short 
talks by business men and by farmers. 
The business men of Corvallis wanted to 
get in closer touch with the farmers, and 
to explain to them what they had to of- 
fer. By inviting them to be their guests 
at this feast, they got on the good-side 
of over two thousand. 

Free Money for Silos.—A bank in Min- 
nesota has offered to loan without in- 
terest $15,000 to farmers who will put up 
silos. If the farmers take sufficient .in- 
terest in the offer the bank officials say 
they will double the amount. Farmers 
who want the money must show the 
proper interest and enthusiasm. The 
president of the bank hopes that at least 
fifty will take advantage of the offer. 
He realized that the country was ideal 
for stock raising and that one of the 
requisites of this was a silo on every 
farm. The bank has confidence that the 
improved conditions which will come with 
the silos will more than offset what the 
interest on the money would come to. 





Women on Engliland’s Farms.—The Brit- 
ish board of agriculture reports a short- 
age of 170,000 men for farm work throdgh- 
out England, Wales and Scotland. Many 
of these positions will be filled by women 
during the next two or three months, 
Women aided in the planting of the po- 
tato and garden ‘crops and many others 
are being trained in the dairy business. 
Their pay is said to range from $3.50 to 
$5.00 a week. In some places milk is be- 
ing delivered by young women and in 
other places they may be seen driving 
mowing machines, hay rakes and in as- 
sisting throughout the hay harvest. The 
board of agriculture has encouraged this 
work and many of those just out of high 
school and college for the summer vaca- 
tion have gone to the fields to help pro- 
duce crops for a probable shortage at 
harvest time, 
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John Deere Motor Press 


The Press with the powerful eccentric gears. Gears are 
mounted off center, giving more power on the working 






stroke, a quicker return of plunger and very desirable Just Off the Press 
action of the self-feed—the three points of prime Illustrates and de- 
scribes the most com- 


importance. 

Easily bales 2 to 4 tons per hour without any jar or shock. 

Powerful self-feed arm and plunger, improved form of 
drop blocker and automatic tucker msure well shaped, 
firmly packed, smooth end bales,—the kind that bring the 
highest price. 

Entire outfit is always ready for work. 
of engine required. 

Wide track front axles with a fifth wheel is why this 
press stands up so well and is so easily moved. 

Made in three sizes for 14x18, 16x18 and 18x22" bales, 


plete line of farm 
implements. Tells 
how to adjust and 
use farm tools under 
varying conditions. 
It is a practical ency- 
clopedia of farm im- 
plements worth dol- 
lars to you—a 168 
page text book. 

It tells about John 
Deere Implements: 
Steel plows, cultiva- 
tors and harrows; 
corn planters, disc 
harrows and beet 
tools; farm and 
mountain wagons; 
manure spreaders; 
portable and station- 
ary grain elevators 
and corn shellers; 
hay loaders, stackers, 
sweep rakes, mowers 
and side delivery 
rakes; motor hay 
presses; grain drills 
and seeders; full line 
of chilled plows;grain 
binders and corn 
binders; hit-and- 


No lining up 


Write if interested in Hay Press, Loader, Stacker, Side 
Delivery Rake or other hay tools—and ask for free book, 
“Better Hay—How to Make and Market It”. 





Seis Sine Spreader 
The Spreader with the Beater On the Axle 


The beater—the business part of a spreader—and allits | missand volume-gov- 
driving parts, is mounted on the rear axle. Thisisapat- ‘ime gasolene en- 
ented feature. You cannot get it on any other spreader. yon this book 

The beater on the axle means there are no clutchesto _free, state whatspec- 
give trouble, less than half the parts heretofore used on ial implements you 
the simplest spreader, big drive wheels and a low down Sie eee oe 
spreader without stub axles. Only hip high to the top. Package No. X -28. 


New Revolving Rake 


In addition, the John Deere Spreader has a revolving 
rake that delivers an even amount of manure to the 
beater. It keeps the beater clear and working free. It 
works entirely independent of the rest of the spreader and 
assures uniform spreading. It decreases—not increases— 
the draft. Another exclusive feature. 


— on nearest John Deere dealer and see the spreader with 
the beater on the axle. Write for “Farm Manures and Fertili- 
zers,”’ a valuable text book free. 
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MORE and BETTER WHEAT 
from the acre at less cost to grow. 


Armours 
fertilizers 


drilled in at seeding time will promote rapid root-growth, insure 
early maturity, heavy grain and more of it; reduced bushel cost; 
a good clover catch and a more profitable grain crop— 

IT’S THE YEAR the world needs the grain. 


See our local dealer or write us for “More Money From Wheat.” 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS Dept. 109 
Baltimore, Md. Nashville, Tenn. Greensboro, N. C. 








Chicago, II. 
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When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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GET THE HESSIAN FLY 


“Get the Hessian fly” should be the 
slogan of every wheat growing com- 
munity from now until the middle of 
October. Never has this little pest 
wrought such damage as it has this 
year. Fly fallen wheat seems to be 


found almost everywhere, even in lo- 
calities which have grown very little 
wheat previous to last fall. Thousands 
of farmers are learning to identify the 
fly in its flaxseed stage for the first 


time. Now is the time to organize to 
get the best of the Hessian fly. 

In order to plan intelligently any 
efficient scheme for getting the best 
of the fly, we must be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its habits. In the ac- 
companying cut the United States De- 





partment of Agriculture plainly por- 


which were long and drooping. It was 
thought when maggots were hatched 
out on such leaves that they were un- 
able to find their way to a point be- 
tween the leaf sheath and the stalk. 

Varieties with short, stiff leaves 
pointing upward were supposed to be 
especially susceptible to maggot at- 
tack. 

The Ohio station observed seventy 
varieties of wheat in their relation to 
the fly and came to the conclusion that 
no variety was fly proof. The large 
strawed varieties, however, did not or- 
dinarily fall down as badly in June. 
The Turkey Red, which is the com- 
monest corn belt variety, was observed 
to be slightly more susceptible than 
the average. 





“Get the Hessian fly.” The impor- 
tant thing during the next month is 
for every wheat grower who does not 
have clover seeded in his wheat to get 
his wheat off the ground as quickly as 
possible, disk up the stubble, and plow. 
Burning the stubble does some good, 
but Kansas experience indicates that 
disking followed by plowing is much 
more effective. All burning and plow- 
ing should be done before the middle 
of August. If this is properly done the 
flaxseed, which produces the fall crop 
of flies, will be for the most part de- 
stroyed. Especially guard against vol- 
unteer wheat; volunteer wheat fur- 
nishes a splendid breeding ground for 
the fall brood. Neighbors should work 
together on “getting the Hessian fly.” 





And those who are best posted should 
ask the others to make sure that their 
wheat stubble is taker care of by the 
middle of August and that there is no 
volunteer wheat. It is important that 
everyone get together on this work, 
for while most of the flies lay eggs in 
the neighborhood where they come 
out, a number spread to adjoining 
fields. We do not know just how far 
they can fly, but are convinced there is 
serious danger of infestation from 
fields which are from one-half to a 
mile away. 

Unfortunately there are stands of 
clover in much fly infested wheat and@ 
it is asking too much to require a map 
to plow under a fine clover stand to 
get rid of the flies. This means that 

in spite of the most per- 





trays the life cycle of the 
IVIL. 


fly in the wheat growing 
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sistent efforts toward 





districts of the corn belt. 
At the present time it is 
in the flaxseed stage in 
the wheat stubble. Here 
it will stay until late Au- 
gust and September when 
it will come out as a 
small, dark, mosquito- 
like fly. This fly lives 
only five or six days. Its 
entire object in life is the 
laying of eggs, and it eats 
little if anything. The 
eggs are about 1-50 of an 
inch long, slender, red- 
dish in color, and are 
laid on the upper sides 
of the wheat leaves. Oc- 
casionally the Hessian 














eradication during July 
and August there will be 
a number of flies coming 
out in September to con- 
tinue their nefarious 
work all over the corn 
belt. This means that 
we must sow late, sow 
after the date indicated 
in the accompanying 
map. But don’t sow much 
later than the date indi- 
cated by this map for the 
reason that late sown 
wheat is in much greater 
danger of winter killing. 

There are four or five 
wasp-like insects which 
are parasitic on the Hes- 





fly will lay eggs on rye 


WAVEMBEF | 


sian fly. Ordinarily they 





or barley but it has never 
been observed to lay 
eggs on oats. In Iowa 
the flies are the most 
busily occupied in egg 
laying during the se7ond 
and third weeks of Sep- 
tember, but they continue 
into October. However, 
they are not’ serious 
after the first of October 
and in the latitude of 
Des Moines, wheat sown 
after the 25th of Sep- 
tember should not be 
seriously infested. 

The cut at the bottom 
































do such good work that 
the pest is almost entire- 
ly checked, but occasion- 
ally the fly gets away 
from the parasite Alto- 
gether. When this oc- 
curs, however, the para- 
sites generally multiply 
at a greatly increasing 
rate. We would not be 
surprised, therefore, to 
see the fly bécome great- 
ly diminished within the 
next year or two, not only 
on account of the con- 
certed efforts of farmers 
but because of the para- 








of the page, prepared by 
the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, indicates the safe date 
for sowing wheat in the various sec- 
tions in the United States. The eggs 
laid by the Hessian fly on wheat leaves 
in September hatch within a few days’ 
time into small white maggots which 
burrow into the wheat plant between 
the leaf sheath and the stalk. Here 
the pest sucks the juices of the wheat 
plant and causes serious damage. 
Sometimes as many as eight or ten 
Maggots will be found on a single 
stalk. but generally there will be no 
more than one or two. When winter 
comes on the white maggots turn 
brown and enter into the pupal or 
flaxseed stage. In the meantime by 
Sucking the juices of the wheat plant 
they have caused the plant to grow 
in an abnormal way. The leaves are 
Shorier and the stalk is more swollen, 
especially at the base Infested plants 
may look healthy for a time in the 
fall but if the weather is at all dry 
Some of the leaves will begin to turn 
yellow or brown. Often, however, the 
damage is not noticed at all until the 
following spring Then it will be ob- 
served that an unusually large amount 
of winter killing has taken place. 

in the spring the brown flaxseeds 
turn into flies which again lay eggs. 
ft is this spring brood that causes the 
Straw-falling that so many of us have 
bee: familiar with during June and 
early July. 

It has been claimed that there are 
lly-proof varieties of wheat, These 
Varieties were supposed to have leaves 





Life History of Hessian Fly at a Glance. 
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Sow After Dates Indicated in Order to Avoid Damage by Fall Brood of Flies. 
’ 


QU. 8, Dept. of Agri 


(U. S. Dept. of Agri.) 





sites. We can not de- 
pend on the parasites, 
however, and it is now up to us to use 
every known method to bring this pest 
under control. If we don’t get the Hes- 
sian fly the Hessian fly will get us, and 
we will have to stop growing wheat. 
Rotate crops, plow wheat stubble deep 
before the middle of August, destroy 
all volunteer wheat, sow your wheat 
after the fly-free stage suggested in 
the accompanying map, keep your 
land in a high state of fertility, and 
you will not be seriously damaged by 
the Hessian fly. 


Fall Seeding of Sweet Clover 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 


“I would like to sow about ten acres 
of sweet clover this fall in the corn 
after the corn is laid by. When will 
be the best time to sow? How much 
would you sow to the acre? Will the 
sweet clover seeded at this time make 
good pasture next spring and summer? 
Would there be any danger of it freez- 
ing out this fall and winter?” 

We do not advise sowing sweet clo- 
ver in the fall. It is much better to 
wait until spring and sow with small 
grain in the same was as red clover ig 
sown. A few of our readers have 
seeded sweet clover in the corn at the 
last cultivation and have secured 2 
fair stand. The results on the whole, 
however, have not been nearly so sat- 
isfactory as when the sweet clover is 
seeded in the spring with small grain, 
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AceNtTs Wantkp—In many localities subscrip- 
tions to Wallaces’ Farmer are received aud for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. If there is no club agent in your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 


Fai ten the ta 
ADVERTISEMENTS of meritorious articles needed | 


by the former solicited Frauds and irresponsible 
firms are not knowingly advertised, and we wil! take 
it as a favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason ta,question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium in the West through 
which to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date 
farmers Rates can be had on application. No dis- 
gulsed advertisements are accepted at any price. 











Com™UNIcaTiIONs are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany all com- 
mupications, although they need not necessarily be 
published 








PsrotoGrapus of farm scenes are gladly received, 
and will be reproduced !f of general interest, and 
clear enough to make satisfactory plates. 





QuestTions—Subscribers are at liberty to ask 
questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as poss!- 

| bie, either through the paper or by mall. We do not 
answer questions for those who ere not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 
Postoffice address, and enclose @ two-cent stamp. 





All correspondence should be directed to the paper 
and not to any individual connected with it. 





Entered at Des Moines .Jowa, as second-class matter. 


Cepyright, 1915, by the Wallace Pub. 
Ce. The entire contents of each issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer are copyrighted All persons are warned 
against reproducing any part without giving credit 
by adding ‘From Waliaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia.” 














Editorial Correspondence 


I have about made up my mind not 
to go to Europe this year, however 





much I might like an ocean voyage to , 


get away from the heat of the city. 
In fact, I have no particular business 
over there just 
are likely 
troubles and bereavements to bother 
with me. Besides, I don’t care to take 


too 


now, and my friends | 


busy with their own | E = 
| ters in the conference was Mrs. Mathis, 


a trip either on an American or Eng- | 


lish vessel just to show that I have a 
right to sail the sea, if I choose, even 
during war times. I have made 


my mind to stay at home or near home, | 
places | 


and make occasional trips to 


up | 


where. I can see or hear or learn some- | 
thing that will be helpful to our read- | 


ers, who are gathering in the crops 
and doing the best they can toward 
securing good seed corn for next year, 
either out of the crop of 1915 or 1914. 

The week of the Fourth I went to 
Chicago to attend the Banker-Farmer 
Conference. Our readers, some of 
them may have a suspicion that the 
interest which bankers have taken in 
the farmers for the last two or three 
years has been mainly for the first 
part of this hyphenated title. I went 
to Chicago to talk to these bankers 
about land tenure, and how they could 
help us get into some permanent sys- 
tem of tenantry, that would make the 
tenant more of a fixture on the ten- 
anted farm than he is now, and en- 
able him to take root in the social life 
of the neighborhood, in the church and 
in the school. I went also to sense or 
feel the spirit of the movement, and 
judge for myself to what extent it 
might be helpful to the farmer. 

There were not many farmers at 
that conference, that is, men who ac- 
tually do farming. They were too 
busy at this time, and perhaps some 
of them thought they would be like 
fish out of water. There were repre- 
sentatives from banking associations 
in thirty-one states, and a fine set of 
fellows they are. There was nothing 





said about banking during the entire | 


two days’ meeting except in 
tion with agriculture. I have been at 
a great many state and national meet- 
ings, and I am free to say that I never 
was in a meeting in which there 
seemed to be a more truly altruistic 
spirit or desire to be helpful to hu- 
manity. 

The chairman, Mr. B. F. Harris. of 
Champaign, Ill., whose farms I subse- 
quently visited and about which I will 


connec- | 


tell you in a future letter, opened the | 


meeting by stating 


“Why the Amevi- | 


can Banker is trying to Help Agricul- | 


ture and Country Life.” 


of the agricultural commission of the 
American Bankers’ Association, talked 


Mr. J. R. | 
Wheeler, of Columbus, Wis., member 


about “How the American Banker is 
Trying to Help Agriculture and Coun- 
try Life.” These two addresses were 
supplemented by a number of five- 
minute talks by bankers from several 
States, and the session was closed by 
a thrilling address by Rev. W. W. 
Diehl, of Hinckley, Ill, on “Some 
Things the Country Church Must Do 
to Improve Rural Life.” 

The afternoon session was given 
over largely to teachers from the ag- 
ricultural colleges and the department 
of agriculture. The first address was 
by Hon. Carl S. Vrooman, assistant 
secretary of agriculture, who by the 
way is a large farmer in Illinois, own- 
ing several farms, worked of course 
by tenants or managers. W. A. Lloyd, 
of the department, the agriculturist in 
charge of the middle states, gave a 
most excellent address on “The Coun- 
ty Agent Movement.” Prof. G. O. 
Christie, of Purdue University, former- 
ly of Iowa and well known to many of 
our readers, discussed “The Value of 
Consolidated Schools in Agricultural 
Development,” discussing it from the 
point of view of the consolidated 
schools of Indiana, which are increas- 
ing rapidly and are a success. The 
University of Illinois was represented 
by Prof. Cyril G. Hopkins, who dis- 
cussed “The Principles and Profits of 
Soil Improvement,” outlining methods 
which are quite as applicable in Iowa, 
Kansas and Nebraska as in Illinois. 
Dean Russell of the University of Wis- 
consin discussed “The Relation of the 
County Agent to Agricultural Educa- 
tion.” Dean Skinner of Purdue dis- 
cussed “Bankers and Live Stock Pro- 
duction in the United States,” while 
Dean Mumford of the University of 
Missouri discussed “Capitalizing Agri- 
cultural Science.” 

The Thursday morning session was 
largely taken up by a discussion of 
rural credits and coéperation for the 
farmer. Much of the interest of the 
conference was due to two women. 
Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones, of Auburn- 
dale, Wis., plead that the bankers take 
into their cousels the farmer’s wife, as 
she does the spending and the saving. 
Every farmer’s wife should be a sav- 
ings bank. One of the unique charac- 


of Atlanta, Ga., a large land owner who 
uses the most up-to-date methods in 
handling her tenants, both black and 
white. A recital of her experience cap- 
tured the conference. J. R. Moorhead, 
secretary of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, talked on “The 
Home Town.” 

The last session was given over to 
the agricultural editors. Clarence Poe 
of the Progressive Farmer discussed 
“A Neglected Phase of the Rural 
Problem.” D. A. Wallace of the 
Farmer of St. Paul, who was unable to 
be present on account of the death of 
Mr. Webb, sent a paper entitled, ‘‘Help- 


ing the Farmer to Help Himself.” 
John Fields of the Oklahoma Farm 
Journal discussed the problem of 


“Building the Whole Community.” W. 
R. Goodwin of the Breeders’ Gazette 
talked on “Live Stock.” William Hirth 
of the Missouri Farmer discussed 
“Boys and Girls,” and Forest Crissey 
of the Saturday Evening Post dis- 
cussed “The Opportunity of the Metro- 
politan Press.” This with my talk on 
“Tenantry” finished the program. One 
of the editors remarked to me before 
this last session opened that there 
would not be a corporal’s guard in at- 
tendance, as the bankers had some- 
thing else on hand; but to his surprise 
the meeting was well attended, every 
minute of the time occupied and the 
interest unabated. It is a good thing 
for our readers to know that this move- 
ment on the part of the bankers to 
help agriculture is a genuine and sin- 
cere movement. 

I could not resist the temptation to 
preface my discussion of tenancy by 
the expression of my sincere desire 
that the bankers would get the farm- 
er’s viewpoint; that his efforts to help 
the farmer might be misunderstood. 
The farmer might regard it as‘an as- 
sumption in the first place that he 
needed uplifting, and in the second, 
that the banker thought he was able 
to uplift him. I held that the only 
way one class or person could do any 
other class or person any good was by 
getting the viewpoint of those he wants 
to help, and approach them in a sym- 
pathetic way and without any assump- 
tion of superiority, just the mutual 
helpfulness which one man owes to 
another. I pointed out that the farm- 
er was not a porter on a Pullman, who 
expects to be tipped, nor does he rank 
with the classes in foreign countries 





who acknowledge their inferiority and 
hence accept tips freely. I held that 
the custom of bankers (fortunately not 
so common now as in the past) of 
buying. cheap farm papers at a cheap 
price and giving them away to farm- 
ers as a favor was in fact a tip, and 
likely to degrade not only the farmer 
who receives it but agricultural jour- 
nalism as a whole. 

I am exceedingly anxious that the 
bankers may be able to give farmers 
all the help they need, but the farmer 
expects to pay for all he gets. He is 
willing to accept when given in a sym- 
pathetic and intelligent way, but not 
otherwise. 
sion that bankers in many parts of 
the country were offering money to 
build silos, in some cases without in- 
terest and to men who knew nothing 
about silage. This does not really help 
the farmer, nor does it help the bank- 
er. It simply shows that those who 
offer this help, whether in live stock or 
silos, do not really understand the 
farmer nor his point of view. 

It was a very interesting meeting, 





| 
{ 


It developed in the discus- | 


and points the way to an advance in | 


agriculture over the entire country, 
and especially throughout the corn 
belt, where farmers are best prepared 
to take advantage of any real help the 
bankers can give. Next week I will 
tell of my visit to the University of 
Illinois. HENRY WALLACE. 


Keeping Cool in Hot Weather 


Some of you will say, O, yes, it's 
easy for you to talk about keeping cool. 
You live in town. You can have a 
sleeping porch, if you like. You can 
have an electric fan. You can hunt 
a cool place, while we have to bear 
the burden and heat of the day. It’s 
easy for you to talk about keeping cool. 

Well, we have been through it all. 
We know exactly how the farmer feels 
on a hot day, when the work has been 
done, and the days are long, the nights 
short. We know all about that, and we 
know furthermore that the heat in 
the country is not nearly so hard to 
endure as the heat in the city. There 
is a wonderful difference between the 
reflection of heat even from a stubble 
field of ripened grain and the refliec- 
tion of heat from the pavements of 
the city, which absorb heat all day and 
give it off at night. There is a won- 
derful difference between the reflec- 
tion from green pastures and growing 
grain and the reflection from asphalt 
and brick pavements and brick build- 
ings, which help to shut off the breeze, 
if any. 





But whether in the city or the coun- | 
try we can keep cool, at least compara- | 
tively so, if we will just do a little | 


thinking. Every human body is a 
furnace heated by fuel in the shape of 
food, and the heat that makes us un- 
comfortable is not that which comes 
from without but from within. From 
our boyhood we have heard the say- 
ing, “There is no danger so long as 
you sweat freely, but when the sweat 
stops, the best thing for you to do is 
to get in the shade or under a wagon 
or into the house.” Why is that? Na- 
ture provides for the cooling of the 
body. She keeps its temperature 
at from 98 to 100 degrees. Anything 
lower than this causes suffering. Five 
degrees higher, if continued, means 
death. 

How does nature contrive to keep 
the body cool? Through sweating. 
The skin is full of innumerable pores, 
and whenever the heat threatens to 
become too great, nature sends out 
through these pores water in the shape 
of sweat, the evaporation of which 
cools the body, just as throwing a 
bucket of water on a hot porch cools 
it through evaporation. The way to 
keep cool is to keep the pores open. 

We have found in our own experi- 
ence, that we kept much cooler when 
exposed to the hot sun while at work 
in the fields, if we took a sponge bath 
with warm water in the morning. This 
opens up the pores, and the cooling 
water from within can pass out and 
evaporate. It is not wise to take a 
cold bath in the morning in hot weath- 
er, because that tends to contract the 
pores. 

A man will not suffer much from 
heat so long as he keeps the pores of 
the skin open, and the best way to do 
that is to keep clean. We have talked 
to you about using a stiff brush as a 
curry comb, scrubbing with another 
stiff brush and some good soap, and 








rinsing off with warm water. 


I : This 
will relieve you from much of th; Op- 
pression from heat, whether in town 


or country. 

Another thing is not to put unneces. 
sary fuel in the furnace. Farmers 
must use a good deal of furnace ye] 
each day, because they are expending 
a great deal of muscular energy; but 
even the farmer is likely to suffer 
more from the heat if he eats too 
much than if he eats only enough to 
supply him with the energy needed for 
his daily work, and no more. Harvest 
hands have good appetites, because 
in their hard work there is much 
breaking down of tissue, which must 
be replaced by food. Fortunately for 
the farmer, he has the food that meets 
his conditions. Ham, breakfast bacon, 
eggs, etc., will furnish the energy, and 
he can have vegetables of all sorts, 
cooling in their nature. 

The farmer has the advantage over 
the city man also in that it is easier 
for him to dress according to the 
weather. He never needs to be dressed 
up at his work, and can wear a few 
garments when the weather is hot. 
City people are becoming more sen. 
sible in this regard, but they can not 
do as farm folks can. 

If you want to keep cool, keep your 
mind cool. Instead of harping on the 
fact that it is hot, remind yourself that 
it is good corn weather. Don’t worry 
over what you can’t help. Conserve 
your energy by directing it. Have you 
ever noticed farmers who accomplish 
a great deal and yet never seem to 
hurry? They seem to have everythiug 
right at hand and do their work with 
the minimum of exertion and no lost 
motion. Watch these men. They are 
not fretting or fuming or worrying or 
complaining, but simply going ahead 
and doing the thing that lies before 
them with deliberation and with in- 
telligence. You have seen other farm- 
ers who were constantly fretting and 
fuming. No wonder these people get 
hot. We sometimes wonder that they 
are not sunstruck. Bear in mind the 
fact that the mind is the biggest thing 
about man. When we worry about 
what we can’t help and fret at what 
is unavoidable, we simply shorten our 
lives and diminish our usefulness. 

In short, keep the skin clean, eat 
food that is suitable to your work and 
not too much of it, drink plenty of cold 
water (not ice water), dress as cool as 
you can, keep your mind cool. This is 
our prescription for keeping comfort- 
able in hot weather, whether in town 
or country. 





Burning Cholera Hogs 


The most sanitary way to dispose of 
hogs which have died of cholera is to 
burn them. Burying is dangerous ir 
that they are often dug up by dogs cr 
rooted up the next season by other 
hogs and the disease is thus kept in 
stock. If the carcasses are promptly 


and thoroughly destroyed by fire the 
danger of recurring outbreaks will be 
greatly reduced. The South Dakota 
experiment station suggests two meth- 
ods of burning, either of which will 
be found satisfactory: 

The two principals involved in the 
successful burning of dead hogs are 
first, slashing the carcass with a 
butcher knife to expose the body fat 
which melts and furnishes fuel to keep 
the fire going, and second placing the 
carcass so that there will be a draft 
up from below through the fuel and 
around it. An easy way to get this 
draft is to dig two trenches, crossilg 
each other at right angles, ten or 
twelve inches deep and six or eight 
feet long. Where these trenches cross 
each other, several pieces of firewood 
should be placed. These will support 
the dead hogs and the finer fuel and 
there will be draft no matter from 
which direction the wind blows. Py 
the time the heavier pieces of wood 
are consumed completely, the burnins 
of the carcasses will be so far 
vanced that there will be no further 
trouble. A little fine wood or a few 
cobs may be needed to complete tie 
burning, although very little is us i 
ally required once the fire is we!! 
started. 

Another method used a great deal 
and with the best of results is to place 
an old metal wheel like that on a hay 
rake or heavier, on several bricks s° 
as to raise it six or eight inches from 
the ground. The carcasses and fuel 


i=} 


are placed on this wheel and complete 
burning proceeds without difficulty. 
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Qur Diminishing Beef Supply 

jt is a matter of common knowledge 
that our beef supply has been decreas- 
r a number of years, both abso- 


ing 10 

jutely and in proportion to population. 
in 1903 we had a supply of 112 
pounds of beef per person, which 
fell in 1904 to 106, then rose to 112 
in 1905. Since this time it has been 
steadily declining, until in 1914 we 
nave but 70 pounds of beef per per- 
son, a8 Shown by the receipts at 
the four principal markets. This, 


of course, does not take into account 
the number of cattle killed at home 
or in small towns or villages, but sim- 


ply those in the principal markets in 
the United States and the comparison 
will practically hold good. 

A great many reasons have been 
given for this falling off. For example, 


it has been said that there has been a 
similar falling off in the Argentine and 
jn Australia, due to the same causes 
as the decline here. The breaking up 
of the range, due to homesteading and 
other settlement, has prevented its full 
use as pasture; and every farmer who 
has had to buy feeding steers has 
suffered. 

Another cause has been the limita- 
tion of the beef cattle country by the 
growth of the great cities. Time was 
when they grew more or less beef in 
New England, a good deal in Penn- 
sylvania, in Ohio and in Virginia. Now 
jt requires all of New England and 
part of Canada to supply New York, 
Buffalo, Boston, and some other towns 
with milk. It takes all of Pennsyl- 
vania to supply Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh; all of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia to supply Washington; a good 
deal of Ohio to supply Ceveland and 
Cincinnati; a large section of northern 
Illinois, southern Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan to supply Chicago; much of south- 
ern Illinois and part of Missouri to 
supply St. Louis. In this way the beef 
country is pushed back, the calf of 
the special purpose dairy cow not be- 
ing a profitable beef animal. 

There are two or three other rea- 
sons, however, which it seems to us 
must be taken into account. One is 
the high price of corn. It is in a way 
unfortunate that we have so much of 
a@ monopoly of the corn crop, just as 
it is unfortunate for the south that 
they have such a monopoly of the cot- 
ton crop. The high price of corn is 
the controlling factor in the price of 
both beef and pork. When corn gets 
80 high that it can’t be fed with profit, 
farmers will quit feeding cattle and 
growing hogs, and will sell their corn 
as coarse feed. The inevitable result 
of this is a decrease in the number of 
cattle feeders and in the number of 
cattle they feed. If the steer can’t 
give as much for the corn as the ele- 
vator, then the elevator will get the 
corn. No one can blame the farmer 
for that; but the inevitable result is 
the actual impoverishment of land 
used for corn growing purposes, the 
gradual lessening of the yield, and the 
increase in the price of corn, which 
again affects directly the cost of pro- 
ducing beef. 

It is hard to see where this is going 
to end. We don’t believe it possible, 
except in rare cases, to maintain the 
fertility of the soil without growing 
grass and thus keeping up the supply 
of vegetable matter. When the proc- 
ess goes on long enough, so that the 
farmer by growing corn even at a high 
Price can make nothing more than 
Wages, and the landlord get little or no 


Tent, then possibly we shall have a 
change. 

There is another reason, which has 
hot been sufficiently considered: In 


our country, unlike the European coun- 
tries, our marketing of cattle has been 
done mainly at six great markets. 
When the farmer goes into these 
markets he is placed at a tremen- 
“ous disadvantage. He is there with 
his cattle. He must sell them, if 
they are fit for beef. He has to 
bay his commission merchant, pay 
for yardage. He has to pay for every- 
thing that his cattle eat, and pay much 
higher prices than the same product 
fars at home, and is not always sure 


that he gets what he pays for. He 
Must wait until a buyer comes. These 
Cattle are mostly sold to packers, and 
oo buyer has every advantage. He 
ows in advance the probable run; 
and ** the run is heavy, he simply 


waits until the farmer gets tired, and 
rl minute he waits the cattle are 
to wns in weight. He can’t afford 
° hold them over for a_ higher 
Price, for he would be at such heavy 





expense. He simply has to take his 
medicine. Farmers have got used to 
this, regarding it as inevitable; but 
evidences are not lacking to show that 
they are beginning to resent it. 

When the panic came in 1908, every 
banker in the west had packers’ com- 
mercial paper, bearing one-half to one 
per cent higher interest than that 
charged the farmer. ‘The banker was 
assured that this covered only the con- 
tents of the cooler; that all the packer 
had to do to pay it off was to quit buy- 
ing for six weeks. The fact is that 
tney bought about half for around 
three months; and woe to the man who 
had live stock that must go to market 
in those three months. By the de- 
crease in the price he simply paid off 
the notes of the packer to his home 
bank. So great was the decrease for 
the farmer, particularly with regard 
to hogs, that they quit breeding hogs. 
The number of pounds per person in 
the eleven principal markets fell from 
69 in 1908 to 40 in 1910, and at present 
is only about 60. 

Then the packers hit the farmers 
another nasty lick when the war broke 
out, prices dropping sharply right in 
the face of a certain demand for meats 
both in this country and abroad. They 
got another nasty lick when the foot 
and mouth disease broke out, the aver- 
age cattle prices dropping by full 75 
cents. 

What is the remedy for this? Frank- 
ly, we don’t know. The establishment 
of an abattoir under government su- 
pervision in every town of ten thou- 
sand inhabitants or over would help 
mightily; for then the farmer would 
have a market sufficient for the home 
supply, in which he would have an 
even opportunity for dealing with his 
customer. Possibly in time conditions 
may arise when the packers will have 
to buy their stuff in the country, where 
the farmer can reject a price which 
seems to him insufficient. Thousands 
of our readers know what it is to have 
a report from commission men to 
hurry up their cattle, that the price 
has advanced on a short run, only to 
find that the market was flooded, and 
they must take their medicine. They 
know more about this than we can tell 
them. If the price of meats to the 
consumer fell in proportion to the price 
of live stock to the farmer, he would 
not have so much reason to complain; 
for this would mean a larger consump- 
tion; but he certainly has reason to 
feel that in his dealings with the great 
packing centers he is at every disad- 
vantage, and when there is anything 
like a full supply is compelled to take 
just what the packer or his buyer sees 
fit to give him. 


. 





Co-Operative Packing Plants 


A few months since, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er suggested that the widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the course taken by 
the Chicago packers during the past 
year, would result in efforts being 
made to establish farmers’ packing 
houses. During the past six months 
some promoters have been very active 
in an effort to establish such co-opera- 
tive packing plants. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
recently issued a very timely warning 
on this subject. The department re- 
minds those who may be interested in 
establishing such a plant that if it is 
intended that the product shall be 
shipped to other states, government 
inspection of the plant and of the ani- 
mals and meat is imperative. The 
government regulations provide that 
the federal inspectors shall be sta- 
tioned at every plant engaged in in- 
terstate business and before granting 
inspection privileges the government 
requires the plans and specifications 
of the plant to conform to certain offi- 
cial standards. It is necessary, there- 
fore, before building a packing plant 
to make sure that the plans meet the 
requirements of the government. 

Second, as plants which handle beef 
and mutton must be equipped with re- 
frigerator cars and a well organized 
selling scheme the co-operative plants 
will necessarily be confined mostly to 
handling hogs. No plant can be suc- 
cessful without a uniform supply of 
hogs and before any plant is estab- 
lished, it will be necessary to make 
sure that such a supply can be ob- 
tained. Many of the small packing 
plants have found it necessary to buy 
their hogs largely at the central mar- 
kets. The fact that there seems to be 
an abundance of a supply of hogs in 
the county in which the plant may be 





established does not mean that the co- 
operative plant will get them. History 
of the codperative efforts in the west 
shows very clearly that the members 
of codperative societies do not hesi- 
tate to withdraw their patronage of 
the society if they can sell to its com- 
petitors at a higher price. 

The building of the plant is not by 
any means all there is to establishing 
a profitable packing business. In addi- 
tion to the money needed to build and 
equip the plant there must be a large 
working capital. Co-operative packing 
house products can not immediately be 
turned into cash. Sometimes they 
must be carried for a considerable 
time. Men want cash when they de- 
liver their stock. Consequently the 
packing plant must have plenty of 
floating capital, a matter which is very 
often overlooked by enthusiasts. 

The government suggests that be- 
fore going into an effort to establish a 
packing plant the farmers of the com- 
munity first find whether they can co- 
operate successfully by organizing, for 
example, a stock shipping co-operative 
society. After a while a small pack- 
ing plant might be established and if 
it is found that the community is ready 
for a real co-operative effort there will 
be no difficulty to enlarge this as suc- 
cess comes. 

The fate of the “promoted” codpera- 
tive creamery companies should be 
kept in mind just now when the pack- 
ing house promoter is active. 





Stealing From the Govern- 
ment 


The commissioner of internal rev- 
enue reports under date of June 20th 
that as the result of investigations 
made by his department, and covering 
a period of some considerable time, it 
is estimated that certain manufactur- 
ers of oleomargarine have stolen about 
$27,000,000 from the government or 
rather have failed to pay the govern- 
ment about $27,000,000 in the form of 
taxes. Since 1902 more than 200,009,- 
000 pounds of colored oleomargarine 
bave been made and fraudulently sold 
as uncolored oleomargarine or as but- 
ter, probably the most of it as butter. 
As a result of his investigation, the 
commissioner has already recovered 
and turned over to the public treasury 
$851,000 and there is a probability that 
additional large collections will be 
made. Forty-two violators of the law 
have been convicted since January 1, 
1915; twenty-nine of them sentenced 
to prison terms, ranging from thirty 
days to three and a half years and 
others fined a total of $148,000. There 
are ten other of these rascals under 
indictment and awaiting trial. One 
company, whose officers are now un- 
der indictment for fraud and whose 
plant has been seized has been as- 
sessed $916,523 for evaded taxes and 
another concern, five of whose officers 
or agents are under indictment, has 
been assessed $2,090,027. 

The result of these investigations 
shows very clearly the dishonesty of 
the oleomargarine business. The pur- 
pose of its manufacture is to sell it, 
not as oleomargarine, but as butter. 





State Loans to Farmers 


June 22d down in Oklahoma there 
went into effect a law which is known 
there as the Home Ownership Law. In 
brief this law provides that certain 
school funds held by the state may be 
loaned on first mortgages on farm 
lands, not more than $2,000 to one man 
or one family, on terms which provide 
that the loans shall be repaid in twen- 
ty-three years. These payments take 
care of both principal and interest. 
The total amount of the loans shall 
be not more than one-half of the ap- 
praised value of the property and the 
money may be used by the borrower 
only to pay off existing mortgages, to 
help the borrower to pay for a home 
or to make permanent improvements 
on the farm. Payment is to be made 
in forty-seven equal payments, one 
every six months. 

Oklahoma has now in the neighbor- 
hood of $400,000 in cash on hand and 
this will be increased within the next 
six months until it amounts to some- 
thing over $500,000. In addition to 
this, the state has something over 
$2,000,000 in farmers’ notes which were 
given for the purchase of school land. 
The law provides that bonds may be 
issued against these notes and the bonds 





when sold may be added to the loan 
fund. It is possible, therefore, that 
within the next year or two the state 
may have $5,000,000 to $6,000,000 to 
loan under this new law. 

The workings of this law will be 
followed with very much interest by 
the residents of other states. It should 
result in relieving many farmers of 
that state who are in danger of losing 
their farms because of high interest 
rates and difficulty in borrowing. It 
should also result in reducing the lev- 
el of interest rates. 





To Prevent Flies From 
Breeding 


In a circular recently issued by the 
department of agriculture, it is sug- 
gested that sprinkling the manure 
heap with a solution prepared by add- 
ing one-half pound of powdered helle- 
bore to ten gallons of water wili de- 
stroy from 88 to 99 per cent of the fly 
maggots in the manure. It has also 
been found by experiment that the use 
of a maggot trap will destroy 99 per 
cent of all the maggots breeding in a 
given lot of manure. The trap is mere- 
ly a slatted platform standing about 
one foot high upon a concrete floor 
which is surrounded by a rim or a 
wall of concrete four inches high. The 
floor slopes a little toward one ‘corner 
in order to allow liquid from the ma- 
nure to be drained off into a small cis- 
tern. A couple of inches of water is 
held in it. Each morning the manure 
is removed from the stable and thrown 
upon the platform. The flies lay their 
eggs on it as usual and the larvae 
hatch as usual. Preliminary to emerg- 
ing as adult flies, however, the mag- 
gots invariably endeavor to migrate 
crawling about in search of a suitable 
dry spot in which to enter into the 
next stage before developing as flies. 
They, therefore, fall through the open- 
ings in the slatted platform into the 
water below and are drowned. Each 
week the drain should be opened and 
the dead maggots washed from the 
floor of the trap into the cistern near 
by. A platform 10x20 feet in size will 
hold the manure from four horses dur- 
ing the period of four months. The 
slats should be one inch strips with 
one-half to one inch space between 
them. 

Borax is more effective in the kill- 
ing of the maggots than hellebore but 
it has the disadvantage of being in- 
jurious to plants if applied in quanti- 
ties. Hellebore is not injurious and 
the only possible way in which it can 
do any injury is in case the barrel or 
tank in which it is mixed is left un- 
covered in a place where some of the 
farm animals may drink from it. 

As Wallaces’ Farmer has heretofore 
suggested, the easiest and the best way 
to keep flies from breeding in the ma- 
nure pile about the farm yard is to re- 
move the manure pile. If the spreader 
is left convenient to the door through 
which the manure is thrown out, so 
that it can be thrown directly into the 
spreader and hauled to the field as 
often as the spreader is filled, that 
will put the manure where it will do 
the most good and will at the same 
time prevent fly breeding. 





To Plant Rape or Cowpeas in 
Corn for Hogging Down 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I have ten acres of corn which is 
drilled. I want to plant something be- 
tween the corn rows for the hogs. 
Some suggest rape while others say 
cowpeas. Please let me know which 
is the best.” 

Under Iowa conditions rape is un- 
doubtedly far the best crop for seeding 
in corn at the last cultivation for hog- 
ging down purposes in the fall. At 
the Iowa station they find that corn 
alone is good for about three hundred 
pounds of pork per acre, while the 
same corn with cowpeas or soy beans 
in it is good for about 450 pounds. 
But with rape in it the same kind of 
corn is good for about 650 pounds of 
pork. Rape certainly increases the 
efficiency of corn greatly for hogging 
down purposes. We advise our corre- 
spondent to broadcast it in his corn 
at the last cultivation at the rate of 
four or five pounds per acre. An acre 
seeding of rape is far cheaper than of 
cowpeas, and taking it all in all we 
would not consider cowpeas or soy 
beans in the northern part of the corn 
belt when rape seed may be had. 
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Weather Compensations 


We have never known a time 
which there was 
growling about the weather than there 
has been for the 


The farmer growls because he can not ! 


get into the fields to work his corn, or 


his undrained land is subject to over- 
fiow, and he can not even plant it. 
We expect farmers to growl about the 
weather more or less, because he is 
a man of the fields, a man who works 
out in the weather, whose operations 
are dominated by the weather. He 
can not make any definite calculations 
as to what he will do until he looks 
out in the morning and sees what kind 
of weather there is likely to be. 

The city man growls about as much 
as the farmer. Just think of it! a fire 
in June, and this year he had to build 
a fire on the Fourth of July. His wife 
growls because it is too cool to wear 
her pretty summer clothes. The young 
folks growl because it is too cold and 
rainy for picnics and camping. 

This persistent growling about the 
weather is in a way an impeachment 
of the wisdom of the Power behind the 
weather, whatever we may call that 
Power. Let us look at the subject 
from a different angle: The weather 
has been cold. Corn all over the corn 
belt is backward from one to three 
weeks. Some of it has been washed 
out. Some of it is a bad color. Some 
of it has no stand at all because the 
land needed drainage or was subject 
to overflow, and the prospects for a 
crop of sound corn are not good. In 
fact, we can have it only by exceed- 
ingly hot weather for the next two 
months; and at this the city folks will 
growl. 

But have you noticed that there has 
been no rust in the wheat this year, 
nor in the oats? That there is no stalk 
breaking except where the Hessian fly 
has infested the field? That the oats 
and wheat may be lodged and swirled, 
and yet ripening? ‘Why is this? Sim- 
ply because we have had cool weather, 
the weather which the wheat crop ac- 
tually demands during the period when 
the grains are forming in the head. 
If the farmers had had the kind of 
corn weather that they wanted, they 
would inevitably have had rust and 
molds, straw-broken grain and lodged 
grain, and a wheat crop such as we are 
harvesting would be an utter impossi- 
bility. We can have a first class crop 
of wheat and a good crop of corn in 
the same year only when we have just 
this kind of weather up to the first 
of July, as we had in 1912, when we 
gzrew our bumper crop; and then, 
that will furnish the 


weather corn 





lar to those of the last few years, he 
could not expect very good results. 
The average amount of rainfall during 
July and August is hardly sufficient to 
support two crops on the same field. 
With a rather poor stand of corn or 
if the corn is a small variety so that 
the ground is not shaded too much our 
correspondent will stand a fair chance 
of getting a stand of rye as well as of 
the timothy and clover. 





Making a Lawn 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like some suggestions on 
making a lawn. I have a yard around 
my house which is very rough, so 
rough that I cannot use a lawn mower, 
as it is full of holes and ditches. I 
would like to level this and at the 
same time make some change in the 
way it slopes. The grass at present is 
blue grass and clover with a lot of 
dandelions in it. Would you advise 
me to plow up this yard and level it 
up to suit and then reseed it, or would 
you advise leveling it by hauling in 
dirt and filling up the holes and ditches 
and reseed it in this way. I would 
like to get a nice lawn started as soon 
as possible. If I plow it up, when 


| should it be done and how should it 


kind of 


be leveled and what 
should I sow?” 
Without having an opportunity to see 
the lawn and becoming familiar with 
the conditions, we can hardly advise 
whether it would be better to plow 
up or to fill with dirt and level in 
this way. We assume that there is a 
fairly good stand of grass on the lawn, 
as it is at the present time. If it 
be leveled up satisfactorily by hauling 
in dirt and filling that would probably 
be the better way to do as consider- 
able of the grass would be saved. If 
this method is followed the dirt should 
be packed down rather firmly, other- 
wise it will settle some and make ad- 
ditional filling necessary. After the 
lawn has been leveled in this way, 
rake the filled places and seed with 
white clover and blue grass and a 
small quantity of annual rye grass. 
The latter will come on very quickly 
and make a showing within a few 
weeks and also help keep the dirt from 
washing any. This is a fine year to 
get a good lawn started, and whether 


£rass 


| our correspondent fills or plows, we 
when the wheat is out of the way, hot | 


with the calories or heat units which | 


it absolutely demands. If we should 
have this kind of weather, those who 
believe in God and in feeding the hun- 
gry may well conclude that notwith- 


standing the demoralization of the na- | 


tions and the insanity 
obsess Europe, the great Ruler of all 
has laid His plans to feed the hungry. 

We growl and complain about a 
great many things which seem to be 


that seems to | 


forced on us: and yet, looking back, 
we can see that they were blessings 
in disguise. The world after all was 
made right, and just the kind of a 


world needed by man, who is usually 
unwilling to do the right thing unless 
he is obliged to do so. You can not 
have a first-class small grain crop and 
a first-class corn crop. unless you have 
just the kind of weather for the grain 
crop that we have had, and then hot 
weather that will make a man who is 
not working in the fields complain from 


morning till night and spend his 
money in seeking a cooler climate. 
The great Power behind this world 


understands what we need a good deal 
better than we understand it ourselves. 
Therefore quit growling about the 
weather. Growling won't change it 
any: so it’s useless, if nothing worse. 
We say to our city friends: Quit talk- 
ing about the heat. Instead of saying, 
“My, but it’s hot today!” say, “This is 
good corn weather.” 





Seeding With Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“JT have a piece of ground in corn 
this year and I want to get it to grass 
as soon as [I can. I was thinking of 
sowing rye and a mixture of clover 
and timothy at the last cultivation of 
the corn. I want it so I can use it for 
pasture next year if I need it; other- 





suggest that he do it at once. If 
he plows he should work it over 


very thoroughly with the harrow and 
if he does not have a roller then use 
a plank drag, going over it time after 
time until he gets it thoroughly firmed 
down and lev<l. Then harrow the sur- 
face lightly or rake by hand and seed 
to white clover, blue grass and rye 
grass. The chances are with the 
amount of moisture in the ground and 
the rains which we are likely to have, 
he will be able to get a splendid lawn 
started within a short time and if he 
will use the lawn mower regularly 
after the grass gets well started, he 
should have a fine lawn for next year. 





Corn Suckers 


A correspondent writes: 

“What is the cause of suckers in 
corn? What profit may be gained by 
pulling or cutting off the suckers?” 

Like the small grains corn has a ten- 
dency to sucker or tiller, especially 
if the stand is thin. If you will care- 
fully examine a young corn pliant at 
the base of the lower leaves, you will 
find buds which later may develop into 
suckers. As to whether these buds 
will become suckers depends on the 
stand of corn, the rainfall, and the 
fertility of the soil. On the rather 
poor heavy clay soils of the east, corn 
will not sucker out so badly as it will 
on the warmer and the more fertile 
soils of the corn belt. But suckering 
does not depend altogether on soil and 
climatic conditions. To some extent 
the habit is hereditary. We have no- 
ticed the Boone County White and the 
Silver King corn growing under exactly 
the same conditions. The Boone Coun- 
ty White suckers considerably while 
the Silver King produces very few 
suckers. 

Some people seem to think it pays 
to sucker. Actual experiments, how- 





can | 








Barley in Oats 


Prof. L. H. Pammel, of the Iowa Ex- 
periment Station, reports that on a re- 
cent trip to central and northern lowa 
he found many fields containing con- 
siderable amounts of barley. In Story 
county, for example, he found that one 
field out of four contained barley, in 
Hancock county three fields out of 
four cantained barley, and in Wright 
county about half of the oats fields 
contained barley. As the percentage 
of barley will gradually increase, Pro- 
fessor Pammel suggests that it will be 
a wise thing to go over at least a few 
acres of oats and pull out all the bar- 
ley and then save the seed oats from 
this part of the field. If this is done 
the barley can be eliminated in a few 
years. 





Alfalfa Question 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I sowed about two acres of alfalfa 
this spring with oats as a nurse crop. 
Shall I cut the oats now for hay or 
wait until they get ripe? What is eat- 
ing the leaves of my alfalfa? It is 
about a foot high and in some places 
is almost stripped. The bug is gray 
and about one-half an inch long. It 
has wings. Is there any way to get 
rid of this pest?” 

If the season continues cool and 
moist and the oats are not too rank, it 
would be all right to let the oats get 
ripe and harvest the grain. Ordinarily, 
however, it is best not to take chances. 





To be on the safe side, our correspond- | 
ent had best cut his oats for hay soon | 


after they head out. 
We can not tell for 
what is bothering this alfalfa, but 
judge that probably it is the clover 
leaf weevil. The adult form of this 
pest is a small brown beetle about one- 
third of an inch long. It is quiet dur- 


certain as to 


ing the day but is very active at 
night, feeding on clover or alfalfa 
leaves. In the fall, it lays eggs which 


hatch into small green worms. These 
worms live over winter and the next 
spring cause considerable damage, 
during April and May. The worms, 
like the beetles, are active only at 
night. To get the best of this pest, we 
suggest that our correspondent disk 
his alfalfa thoroughly after each 
cutting. 





Clover Silage 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What do you know about siloing 
clover? We are so drowned out down 
here that corn will be too high to fill 
silos with this fall. We have plenty 
of clover. I know that clover makes 
excellent feed as hay, but hay is not 
nearly as handy as silage to feed.” 

The siloing of clover has not been 
so universally satisfactory as siloing 
corn. A number of experiments with 
clover silage have given excellent re- 
sults but in other cases the clover 
silage has spoiled. The indications 
are that the clover silage will keep 
all right the first season and through 
the winter but it becomes badly 
spoiled when the warm weather comes 
on the next summer. Four years of 
experimenting at the Montana station 
indicate that clover silage is slightly 
superior to corn silage. It must be 
remembered, however, that the Mon- 
tana clover is fully equal to the corn 
belt clover while Montana corn is 
much smaller than our corn and often- 
times has to be put into the silo im- 
mature on account of early frost. Un- 
der corn belt conditions we would not 
expect a ton of clover silage to be 
quite equal to a ton of corn silage. 

In these Montana experiments they 
ran the green clover through a cutter. 
At other stations the clover plant has 
been put in the silo whole but the re- 
sults have not been so satisfactory as 
when the plant has been cut into inch 
lengths. In some of these Montana 
experiments the clover was frosted 
and somewhat dry and they, therefore, 
ran in water. It is believed, however, 
that in a typical 16x30-foot silo clover 
will pack tight enough without the 
addition of water. 

Cows fed on clover silage produced 





| necessary. 
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| wise I would cut it for hay. Do you | ever, indicate to the contrary. At the | an average of a pint more mil‘ daily 
| think this would be all right?” Nebraska Station they suckered their | than those fed on clover hay rs 

in | If there is plenty of moisture in | corn for five years, and every year | took 2 1-3 pounds of the clover silage 
more persistent our correspondent’s soil his plan of | their yield was decreased by sucker- | to equal 1 pound of hay but the cost 
sowing rye in corn at the last cultiva- | ing. ‘The average decrease caused by | of producing milk with the Clover gj 
tion might be satisfactory. If the | the removing of suckers was about | lage was slightly less than the cost pe 
last two months. | season happened to be very dry, simi-.| five bushels per acre. producing milk with the clover hay 


We need corn belt experiments with 
clover and alfalfa silage. It 
opinion that ordinarily it will 
to make silage out of clover or aifal. 
fa. But when the weather is ya 
moist and cool it is better to put the 
clover and alfalfa into the silo than to 
run the risk of losing the greater part 
of feeding value of the hay. Where 
it is planned to put much clover or 
alfalfa into the silo there really should 
be two silos. If there is only one silo 
and the ciover or alfalfa is put in be 
fore the corn it will often result ip 
the clover or alfalfa silage -not being 
fed out until the following summer. 
All who have used clover or alfalfa 
silage are unanimous in their opinion 
that it makes an unsatisfactory sum. 
mer feed after it has been in the gilg 
more than five months. It seems to 
be all right the summer it is put up 
but the following summer it develops 
a very objectionable odor. 


is our 
not pay 





Hogging Down Wheat 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Do you know if pigs from fifty 
pounds up will be hurt by eating Tur. 
key Red wheat that is left in the stub. 
ble. We have several hundred acres 
of ground on which we have this var. 
iety of wheat, and I believe there will 
be considerable of feed left in the stub- 
ble after the grain is threshed. Is 
there any danger of the young pigs 
being injured by the beards?” 

We have had no experience along 
this line and would be glad to hear 
from any of our readers. We should 
think there would be very little dan- 
ger of the beards hurting the young 
pigs. 





To Prevent Green Scum in 
the Tank 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“Is there anything one can put ina 
water tank to prevent a growth of 
green scum and at the same time be 
harmless to stock?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
buy a nickei’s worth of copper sul 
phate or blue vitriol of the nearest 
drug store. If he will powder this and 
stir into his tank a tablespoonful to 
each 400 gallons of water he should be 
able to prevent the growth of green 
scum entirely. If one tablespoonful 
to each 400 gallons of water will not 
do the work he may use two table 
spoonfuls without any chance what- 
ever of danger to the stock. This may 
be repeated once every ten days if 
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LIBERTY BELL SENT TO THE WEST. Visitors to the old Independence Hall in Philadelphia will find something miss- EGYPT’S CROWN PRINCE. The heir to the Egyptian 
ing if they stop there during the next six months. The Liberty Bell, perhaps the nation’s most precious relic, has been sent to throne is Crown Prince Abdul Mounem Edert, son of Abbas IT. 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition. On its westward trip thousands for the first time saw the bell. At different points demonstra- The photo was taken of the Crown Prince shortly after his father 
tions were held in its honor. It is carried on a specially constructed car. Copyright by U. & U. joined the Turks against the allies. Photo by U. & U. 
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COUNTRY NEAR THE RIVER JORDAN. The Jordan is the only river of Palestine that does not dry up in the hot season: it rises near the Hermon, whose heights are sometimes in 
September still covered with snow. The river flows through a muddy valley called Ardel Huleh and crosses a small lake, almost entirely overgrown with reeds. Leaving the latter it flows with 
pid current through a very narrow stony valley and from here through the lake Genezareth and finally into the Dead Sea. The bed of the river Jordan is very sinuous, reeds and Tama- 
‘s grow on its banks. At Easter time the river sides are crowded with pilgrims who have come there to bath. Only three bridges cross the river. The picture shows the character of the 


ri 
landscape at the mouth of the river, near the Dead Sea. 
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It} HIGH WATER IN JUNE. The photo shows a pasture in Warren county, Iowa last June. MAKING CHEAP BEEF. An Iowa farmer says he is trying to raise cheap beef by the pro- 

Overfi’ ted on the first bottom of Middle River. Hundreds of acres were inundated by the cess illustrated in the picture. He thinks his land is too valuable to let a cow raise only one calf 

great, rw caused by continued heavy rains. The persons in the picture rigged up a raft and had so he buys from two to four calves for each cow. While it makes quite a family for one cow he 
Sport utilizing the temporary lake for boating. gets good results by supplemental grain feeding. 
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hens Good Moone Steers 


The animal husbandry department 
of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- | 
lege marketed two carloads of yearling | 


Hereford steers at Kansas City, Tues- 
June 29, 1915, at $9.50 per hun- 


placing a new top for the 


day, 
dredweight, 


year on the market for straight loads 
of cattle. One hundred high grade 
calves were purchased in October at 
$58.00 per head. The light end of these 
cattle were wintered as stockers and 
sold in April. The heavy end, which 
vas just sold, had been full fed for 
180 days in three lots. All lots re- 
ceived silage for roughage for the first 
four months, when the silage was re- 
duced one-half, being replaced by low 
grade alfalfa Screened cottonseed 
cake was used as a source of protein. 
Lot 1 was fed ground corn; lot 2 
ground kafir, and lot 3 hominy feed. 
The weather conditions were most un- 
favorable during the entire feeding 
period. There was not a full week 


when the lots were dry, hence the gains 
were slower and more expensive than 
would have resulted under normal con- 
ditions. Otherwise, the progress of 
the experiment was not hindered by 
unusual conditions. 

COMI 


-ARATIVE VALUE 


i Lot 1 
Ration 


180 days. 





OF CORN, 
FATTENING C 


Ground corn 

Cottonseed cake 
Sorghum silage 
Alf. hay(2 mos.) 





KAFIR, 


WAL LACES’ 


ture. Would it help fo let the pig run 
on this?” 

If the idea is to make 
as considering expense 
we suggest giving it all the ear corn 


it will eat twice daily and keep soaked 


the pig as big 


possible not 


shelled corn or soaked corn meal be- 
fore it all the time in a trough. The 
trough should be cleaned out often 
enough so that the soaked food does 
not ferment or spoid In another 
trough should be tankage where the 
pig can eat as much of it as he 
wishes. The tankage may be fed dry. 
In another trough we would put mid- 
dlings and let the pig eat all of it he 





will. The middlings may be fed dry or 
may be mixed with water. In case 
they are mixed with water the trough 
should be cleaned out once in a while 


to prevent the accumulation of spoiled 
feed. Salt, charcoal, limestone or 
wood ashes should be kept before this 
pig where he can get at it at all times. 
If our reader any other feeds 
handy, he could put them in separate 
troughs before this pig. At the Iowa 
station they have secured the most 
rapid gains by allowing their pigs to 
balance their own rations by getting 
the separate feeds out of different self- 
feeders. 


So far as rapidity of gains is con- 


nas 


AND HOMINY FEED FOR 
AL VE s. 


Lot 2 
Ground kaiir 
Cottonseed cake 
Sorghum silage | 
Alf. hay+2 mos.) | 


Lot 3 
Hominy feed 
Cottonseed cake 
Sorghum silage 
|_ Alf. hay(2 mos. ) 

















No. Steers in lot { 15 15 15 
Average initial weight....... 540 Ibs. + Ibs. | 539 lbs. 
Average final weight......... 894 Ibs. + lbs. | 858 Ibs. 
PPGRABE BAIN 26. cnccvccvecnes | 354 Ibs. 213 Ibs. | 319 Ibs. 
Total feed consumed { | 

Grain eckiknen Ce er | 2065 Ibs. 2065 Ibs. | 1762 Ibs. 
Cottonseed cake ......... | 32 Ibs, 325 Ibs. | » Ss 
Sorghum silage .......... | 3070 Ibs. 2070 Ths. 
De Oe ctacces a eeks | 255 _Ibs. 255 Ibs. 
awe Cont OF feed.....<...<s05 1 
Total cost per 100 Ibs. gain.. %. 
Initial value per head........ | $5.98 ; 
Final value per head........ | 78.22 78.72 
Profit per head i 14 
Based uy (sround cor "ewt.: ground kafir at $1.05 per t.: hominy 
feet at $1.30 per cwt.; sorgh 3.00 per ton; alfalfa ¢ jamaged) at $6.00 per 
ton: cottonseed cake at $26. 
The above table gives the results in } cerned, it does not make much differ- 


concise form. It will be noted that the 
lot fed corn made more rapid gains, 
attained a higher finish and was the 
most satisfactory in every way. Dur- 
ing the first three months the lot fed 
on hominy feed made greater progress 
than those on corn, but as the hominy 
feed was increased it resulted in scour- 
ing and loss of appetite, probably due 
to the large amount of oil contained. 
The kafir fed lot gained 41 pounds less 
in 180 days than the corn fed lot. 
could not be 
cept the superiority 
tening purposes. 

Aithough the net profits are not large 
they show that the farmer having 
calves weighing 540 pounds in Decem- 
ber could have fed them out with 
greater profit than to have sold them 
at that time for $8.50 per hundred- 
weight, and in so doing could have fur- 
ished a market for sorghum silage at 
$3.00 per ton, or $50.00 per acre, based 
upon local yields; corn at 70 cents per 
bushel: kafir at $1.05, or hominy feed 
$1.30 per hundred pounds. This 
not take into consideration the 
which is produced in connection 
with feeding cattle nor the value of 
manure which is estimated at three 
loads per steer. 

This experiment proves conclusiveiy 
that the chief profit in beef cattle dur- 
ing the past year went to the producer 
rather than to the feeder, unless the 
feeder was able to ufilize other by- 
preducts of the feed lot to good ad- 
vantage. The results secured irfdicate 
that the corn at 70 cents per bushel is 
equivalent to kafir at $1.05 per hun- 
dredweight and hominy feed at $1.30 
per hundredweight when fed under 
similar conditions. While this record 
is not as favorable from a financial 
standpoint, the station is satisfied to 
have been able to prevent loss under 
the most trying weather conditions 
which have confronted cattle feeders 
in Kansas. 


To Make Rapid Gains On a 
Spring Pig 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a young pig farrowed March 
17th which I wish to make gain as 
rapidly as possible by October 30, 1915. 
What ration would you suggest? Is it 
any advantage to grind the corn? How 
many times a day should I feed it? 
We have biue grass and clover pas- 


his 


of corn for fat- 





at 
does 
pork 





| his pigs run on 


attributed to anything ex- | 








ence whether our correspondent lets 
pasture or keeps them in 
a dry lot. The gains on pasture, how- 
ever, will be more economical, and the 


pigs will be healthier. 





Alfalfa Seed Crop 


A northeastern Missouri correspond- 
ent writes: 

“What crop 
seed from? I 
about alfalfa 
seed.” 


of alfalfa 
have 
but 


do you get 
lots written 
nothing about the 


seen 


In the average year conditions are 
not favorable over the greater part of 
the corn belt for alfalfa seed produc- 
tion. We have too much moisture. In 
1914 or 1913, however, a few farmers in 
Iowa and Illinois secured a good crop 
of alfalfa seed. For the production of 
alfalfa seed there should be a fair 
amount of moisture up to the time of 
flowering, but not enough to produce a 


very rank growth. From blooming 
time on the weather should be hot and 
dry with barely enough moisture to 


cause the seed to fill out in good shape, 
Since the hot, dry weather so favor- 
able to seed production is most likely 
to come in late July of early August 
it is customary to leave the second 
crop of alfalfa for seed. In some see- 
tions where they get four crops a year 
the third crop is left for seed. It is 
generally reckoned that by taking a 
crop of seed two hay crops are lost. 

In a season like this there is scarce- 
ly any one in the corn belt who should 
consider raising a seed crop of alfalfa. 
Our weather has been much too cool 
and moist. Even in western Kansas 
and Nebraska there are considerable 
areas where the weather has been too 
cool and moist for the most profitable 
production of alfalfa seed. Those of 
our readers who are interested in al- 
falfa seed production should send to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for Farm- 
ers’ Buletin 495. 


Hogs Not Liking Rape 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like your advice about a 
four-acre field of rape. I sowed it this 
spring for hog feed but the hogs do 
not seem to relish it. They put most 
of their time on the blue grass pasture. 
Shall I pasture with young cattle? Is 
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it likely to cause bloat? It stands 
about three feet high and is growing 
rapidly.” 

Every year we receive complaint 


that hogs will not eat rape. Neverthe- 
less the testimony of most of our read- 
ers and the experiments at the experi- 


ment stations indicate that rape is 
cne of the very best hog pastures. It 
is true, however, that it often takes 


hogs some time to acquire a taste for 


it, but when turned on rape alone they 
soon learn to like it. 

On rich land with an abundance of 
rainfall, rape grows with exceeding 





rankness. In order to keep such rape 


down it is necessary to turn in forty 
or fifty spring pigs to the acre for 
several weeks at a time. Or if pigs 
are not available cattle or sheep can 
be turned on the rape. In the case of 
cattle or sheep, however, special pre- 
cautions must be taken. to prevent 
bloat. Rape, like red clover and al- 
falfa, is especially liable to cause 
bloat, and ruminating animals should 
be turned on it very gradually. They 
should not be turned on it when the 


rape is wet with rain or dew and it is 
advisable to fill them up on dry feed 
first and turn them in for only an hour 
or so the first day. Moreover it is wise 
to have a trocar and a canula on hand 
so that affected animals may be tap- 
ped in case serious bloat results. 





Orchard Grass 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of orchard grass and writes: 


“What is the name of this grass and 
what is its value for feed? And when 
should I sow the seed? Where can I 
obtain the seed? This grass seems to 
be a great producer.” 

For many years orchard grass has 
been recommended as a substitute for 
timothy, but for some reason it has 
never come into favor with corn belt 
farmers. It produces as heavily as 
timothy and its value as feed is equal 
to timothy. For mixing with clover it 
has an advantage over timothy in that 
it is earlier. Moreover it makes a bet- | 
ter aftermath or second crop than tim- | 
othy. The great objection to orchard | 
grass is the high cost of seeding an | 
acre. At the present price of seed it 
costs five to ten times as much to seed 
an acre with orchard grass as it does 
with timothy. For hay production fif- 
teen pounds of orchard grass and eight 
pounds of clover make a good acre’s 
seeding. The seed may be obtained 
from almost any company. 
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—Saves Its Cost 


on any farm 


in one day's operation 
THE AMERICAN BUNCHER is an attach. 


ment forany mowing machine and will gaye 
you enough seed in bunching your red ¢ 








pe clo. 
ver or alialia on 10 acres to 
easily pay its cost. Also 


bunches timothy, 
wheat, 





flax, and pr 
grass. Catalogue 
to your addrvss, 





AMERICAN 
AN BUNC 
MFG. CO. ™ 











GADE ENGINES | ===> 


OLED , 
ARE AIR COOLE Igy 


Sizes—1} to 16 H. P. 
Only successful air-cooled gasoline engine on the 
market. Uses Nature’s plan for cooling cylinder by 
drawing in fresh, cool air on the inside—right where 
“every engine is sure to heat. Saves 33:% on fuel. 
Many other points of superiority. Ne experiment. 
A post card brings complete descriptive folder. 

Investigate the Gade before you buy. 
166 towa Street, 1OWA FALLS, 18a 


WANTED) 


WALNUT LOGS 


12 inches and up in diameter at 
small end, & feet and up in length. 
Des Moines Saw Mill Co., Inc., Des Moines, la, 
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4 [A showing complete tne of bicycles. ti 
Maas and particulars of most marvelon 
F bieycle You will be aston 


Aa 
shed at our 


W money taking orders for Bicycies, 7 el on 
Sundries from our big catalog 

Do business direct with the leading bicycle 
f@ house in America Do not buy unul you kmow whad 
iy we can do for yous WRITE TO 


7 MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. W 1 GHICAGO 


GOOD recieaned, not 


ALFALFA 2.0% 





seed. Write for nM ly & te 
Formoso, Kans. 








Are You Going to Get the 








Right Price for Your Grain? 


one-tenth of this country’s crop this year can 
gain control of the market. They can eliminate 
the speculator and make Europe come to their 











The Right Price is the Price 

You Make the Buyer Pay. 
RE you going to help get control of 
the grain market? Farmers by holding 


door for grain. Or are you going to dump 
your grain on the low market at threshing 
le and give the speculatorscontrol? Which? 








BIN” Movement 


Enameled. The European war has caused a great «eo of zinc epelter with which galvanizing 


famous Colum 


are enameling steel sheets. They are chemical! 


made to last a lifetime. This paint is inexpensive and 
500 Bu. Galvanized.............. $30.66 


500 Bu. Enameled................ 
Full Capacity 
Above prices are delivered to any station in Kansas, 


THINK oriTt vwbsane mp. eee 


of each is made of No. 20 guage metal 
our SS reinforced joint i ioce illustration) whi 





Set your own price for pz ar poe. 
bian M 


is done. We have plenty of galvanized sheets, but to —s ~~ d 
Pape dipped in enamel and t' = poseed ] 
asbestos oven, where under terrific heat the ename eres into the gues of the oem his gives the stce 


a flexible enamel coat similar to that put on automobiles—one that is wear r 
three to five years without upkeep expense or attention. Dn a de? it can be recoated wit * enamel paint an 


1000 Bu. Enameled. 

Guaranteed. 

Missouri, 
Indiana, Mann esota, Wisconsin, Michigan, oa and the Dakotas. Special delivered prices elsew 
room for less than 9¢ per bushel. 
er that clear profit. 

READ THIS S DESCRIPTION ce eye Shene bien 
makes Columbians easy to erect and 


© Join the Widespread “BUY A 


We are prepared to furnish the 
in two styles—Galvanized and 


fora Sanviccsibie et economical bin we 
44 through an 
and rust resisting. It will lest from 


from us at all times. 


1000 Bu. Galvanized.........: _—s 





Arkansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, 


An advance ‘of that anuch will pay for your bin. 


exactly the same in 
of 28 guage. Sections are j 














how bottom fits into bottom fi eet body where it is securely roof is sectional and self supporting 
Cee yen, veh 6 ft. -—— door having metal shoveling board and metal door 
22-inch inch man cant tube is 
os ere 
Ww rs time. 00) .. aS we 
istra ated cectvormens cre Spmmaned., "Can oS Columbian Steel Tank Co., 
orm as shown and moved to the 
directly into we ne men. Hansas City, Missouri. 
ORDER AT ONCE. manu notastnn ermeiie Soa nme. s| we 
fe t hich insures one 
bin every nae sainuten wi rf —— premet shipment. ‘$8.8 | a 
pee pkey Send No Money. Simply allie Ship 600 Galvanized Bin, Price 90.66 | Freight 
me ee ree de Fane Fe gg ‘1000 Galvanized Bin, Price 113.88) 
make shipment with draft draft attached to bill of . Pay * ° 
Sor Wa ence of Coatende of otters who ot - 4 
the experience of of others who stored their <7 
grain last year and reaped a profit of as much as $1.00 © Name,.......-...-----eesesssssseeeeeeeeeiee ee 
aay mice, fire, Hehtaing. vermin, ete. If you prefer 
have your dealer order for you. ND acm ae cis oeeeseaeeees 
Columbian Steel Tank Co. 4 bil 
America’s Largest Shipping point..........2.sccseeeceeee sees +7 Sem 
1721 West 12th St. Kanses City, Mo. . 
| BETTS of lading to (Give Bank)........+-++-+-++-0-0-00"""" 
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Grasshopper Destruction 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“I would like to know how to get 
They are thicker 
than I ever saw them before. They 
have eaten up about fifty acres of 
young clover and are starting on the 
corn.” : 

In Kasas where they have had much 
more experience with grasshoppers 
than we have had in the eastern and 
central part of the corn belt, they 
have found poison bran mash very 
practical and effective. Twenty pounds 
of dry bran and one pound of dry Paris 
green are thoroughly mixed in a wash 
tub. The juice of three oranges or 
lemons is squeezed into three and a 
half gallons of water which is in an- 
other container. The pulp and peel of 
the oranges or lemons is finely chop- 
ped up and added to the water. Two 
quarts of cheap molasses or sugar 
syrup are next added to the water, 
then the solution is poured over the 
bran and Paris green. After the whole 
has been thoroughly stirred, the poi- 
goned bait is ready to spread. If the 
grasshoppers are just coming into a 
field this bait should be scattered along 
the edge. Between four and five o’clock 
jn the morning is the best time to 





“The principle of the machine is 
very simple—a box about two feet 
square and sixteen feet long on run- 
ners, a two by four extending out four 
feet at each end, to which a horse is 
attached. The horses then travel 
twenty-four feet apart, driving the 
grasshoppers in until most of them are 
in front of the sixteen-foot machine. 
A rope fastened to the hame on the in- 
side of each horse and dragged just 
in front of the machine causes the hop- 
pers to jump just as the machine gets 
to them. The front of the machine is 
made of tin and is about two and a 
half feet high and slightly curved. 
This front does not extend quite down 
to the bottom and about two inches 
high there is a false front, a second 
piece of tin; which curves back down 
and into the box. A grasshopper hit- 
ting the tin face cannot get a foothold 
and is perfectly helpless and slides 
down between the two pieces of tin, 
strikes the curve and is thrown well 
back into the box, far enough so that 
he cannot see the opening through 
which he entered. The top and back 
of the box are made of wire mosquito 
netting and the hopper immediately 


jumps toward the light and 
the netting, never seeking 
through which he came in. 
bushels can be gathered in 


the hole 
Several 
this way 
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Details of Construction of Grasshopper Machine 


scatter. Scatter thinly so that there 
will be no likelihood of live stock be- 
ing poisoned. Repeat the spreading 
of the poisoned bait every third or 
fourth day. 

Another poisoned bait which is safer 
to use around live stock is made by 
mixing a half barrel of fresh horse 
droppings, one pound of salt and one 
pound of Paris green. Use horse ma- 
hure which is free from litter. 

Grasshoppers are quite hardy and 
do not seem to die of poisoning before 
three or four days have passed. Some 
have found that it is very practical 
to kill grasshoppers by the hopper- 
dozer. At the Utah station they have 
used a machine similar to the hopper- 
dozer but it is cheaper and more ef- 
fective. In Utah Bulletin 138 this 
catcher is described as follows: 

_ After the young hoppers spread out 
into the fields or where the adults are 
distributed over any considerable area, 


the best and cheapest method of get- 
ting rid of them is by the use of the 
frasshopper catcher. This machine 
Can be run over hay and grain crops, 
Sugar beets and potatoes; in fact, over 


practically everything except corn and 
Tipening grain. It has been used quite 
Successfully on seed alfalfa by run- 
hing over the field every ten days. 
We first saw and used this machine 
in Colorado in 1902. The false front 
@S ‘ised there was a simple, straight 


Piece of tin. The grasshoppers falling 
down struck on the bottom and many 
Of them jumped back out. When we 
becan to use them in Utah the curved 
front was added, which made them 
much more efficient, as the hoppers 


now slide clear back into the box, and 
cannot jump back out. 





before they will shake down onto the 
bottom sufficiently to choke up the 
front opening. As soon as this hap- 
pens the front opening should be 
closed with gunny sacks or similar 
material and the hoppers can be 
shoved out into sacks and used to feed 
chickens or dumped into a trench and 
buried. As a temporary substitute for 
the tin front oilcloth can be used. A 
six-inch board, hinged to the bottom of 
the box and extending the full length, 
about five inches back of the front, 
could be arranged to fold down and 
close the front while at rest, or stand 
up at a slight angle to keep the hop- 
pers from rolling down and choking 
the opening. 

“Dozens of these machines were 
built under the writer’s direction and 
sold by lumber companies in 1907 at 
fourteen to fifteen dollars each. The 
material will cost between eight and 
nine dollars and anyone with a saw 
and hammer can make one in a very 
short time. The runners should be 
spaced so as to fit sugar beet or potato 
rows, if the machine is to be used on 
these crops. 

“A machine if protected will last for 
years, and as it takes twenty-four feet 
at a sweep will cover forty to fifty 
acres in a day, and will thus handle 
a large area. As there is no expense 
to the operation except the team and 
a man to drive, or preferably two small 
boys to ride the horses, the cost per 
acre is trifling. 

“It is not possible to catch all the 
hoppers by going over a field once, 
but under favorable conditions a very 
large per cent of them can be caught. 
If the crop is fairly high the best 
time to catch the hoppers is in the 


clings to | 








morning and evening. At these times 
they are roosting and are quite slug- 
gish. On low crops during the heat 
of the day, when the hoppers jump 
readily, will be the best. If the tin 
front is kept bright and shiny the 
grasshoppers apparently are not able 
to see it at all and fly against it read- 
ily. Six to ten bushels of grasshoppers 
have been collected in an hour with 
one of these machines where they were 
numerous and conditions favorable, 
and thirty to forty bushels per day 
taken from fields where they did not 
appear to be very abundant.” 





Hessian Fly 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just received a copy of the 
July 2d issue of Wallaces’ Farmer in 
which I find a number of important ar- 
ticles dealing with insect pests. Among 
them, one by Mr. T. J. Talbert, who 
was until last year assistant in this 
department and who is returning to 
the University here for inspection 
work in entomology the first of Au- 
gust. I am writing you especially with 
reference to the discussion of the Hes- 
sian fly on page 4 of the issue. The 
Hessian fly situation through quite a 
little of the wheat section of Missouri 
has been such a grave one this year 
that I have been attempting to keep 
as closely-in touch, not only with the 
situation, but also the literature which 
is being published regarding the pest 
and its control. This summer and fall 
the farmers have simply got to get 
together and apply the best possible 
remedies and precautions to prevent 
a repetition of the fly injury another 
year and of course every effort must 
be made to place before them the best 
possible.methods of saving their crops. 

In this state last fall our worst trou- 
ble as regards the development of fly 
was due to the abundance of volunteer 
wheat, which owing to excessive rains 
could not in all cases be plowed un- 
der or thoroughly destroyed and 
which as a consequence merely served 
as atrap crop. As a result of this vol- 
unteer wheat or trap crop there was in 
most sections where the rains came 
late, a great supply of flies carried 
through the winter ready to come out 
and deposit their eggs for the spring 
colony of flies on the late Sown wheat. 
As a consequence in many cases our 
late sown wheat had just as much fly 
injury in the spring as that sown 
early before fly-free date. 

Under our conditions, therefore, it 
seems absolutely necessary that we 
encourage the farmers in the wheat 
sections of this state first of all to get 
their wheat off of the ground as soon 
as practicable, then get the stubble 
plowed under just as soon as possible. 
The burning of stubble, while recom- 
mended to some extent by the govern- 
ment workers, is not being used like 
it used to as the plowing seems to 
kill the flies better and also save the 
stubble for the soil. We have practi- 
cally ceased recommending the burn- 
ing of stubble where plowing is at all 
possible. With the soil in present con- 
dition there will be no trouble in 
plowing the wheat stubble this month 
or the early part of August. Follow- 


ing the plowing they must simply keep | 
the volunteer wheat down preventing | 
any of it from continuing to grow more |} 
than two or three weeks, for if it is | 
allowed to continue to grow for a's 


month or more the flies will have 
passed through the maggot to the rest- 
ing stage, after which the disking of 
stubble does not hurt the resting stage 
to any extent. Following the cutting, 
the keeping down volunteer wheat and 
the sowing of fall wheat after the fly- 
free date, are the important points in a 
campaign against the pest. 

We are recommending the first week 
in October for the northern counties 
of Missouri, the second week for the 
central part of the state and the third 
week of October for the southern part 
of the state under normal conditions. 

In view of the fact that Wallaces’ 
Farmer has a wide circulation in Mis- 
souri, I am dropping you this note ex- 
plaining briefly the fly conditions in 
this state and the campaign which we 
are just planning to carry out with a 
view of helping the farmers of the 
state to save next year’s crops. 

L. HASEMAN. 

Entomologist Mo. Exp. Sta. 










For Silo Filling, 


‘shelling, grinding 
WR and all light 
meen) > portable work. 


only 320 Ibs. 


8 H. P. 2-Cylinder Double cylin- 
With Friction Clutch Pulley ders mean 


steadier power. Equipped with Schebler 
Carburetor and Friction Clutch Pulley. 


201H.P. tor Heavier Work 


Built as heavy as necessary, yet 
bo a only 1200 ibs., because of advanced 
Cushman design. seen with gear- 
driven high tension Magneto and Clutch 
Pulley. A remarkably high grade and 
reliable worker. May be mounted on 2-horse 
truck. 4H. P. Cushman on a Corn Binder, 
attached to back end, savesateam. Itis the one 
practical engine for corn and grain binders. 

Cushman Engines are the lightest 
weight farm engines built, yet are steady and 
reliable be- “ 
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long run. Ask 
for free En- 
gine Book. 


CUSHMAN 
MOTOR WORKS 
852 N. 16th St. gor Grinding, Sawing, Shell 

Lincoln, Neb. Fru Work’ Same Engite Used on Binder 
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XX. ELECTRIC LIGHT 
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\\. THE GENUINE EDISON 
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makes Home-Night-Life ideal for all 
the home-folks—old and young. 


wae ° ELECTRIC | 
Thhomas,G Canon. uGHT PLANT 
Install it NOW, as the Season of Long 
Nights is near at hand. 
Write, TODAY, for Catalog D 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
19% Lakeside Ave., Grange, . J. 
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BUCKEYE “sic 


For Round Silos—W ood, . 
cement, hollow tile, brick 4273 
or concrete. 26 gauge steel. 4 
Easy to put on. . 
No silo is com- ® 
= without it. 
Rust proof. Lasts 
a lifetime. 
BUCKEYE Sy EEE 
CHUTE 
Goes on any silo. 25 
gauge galvanized 
steel. Easy to attach. 
Lasts forever. ‘ire- 
proof. Each section is well reinforced. 
and .__ Cheaper and better than wood. 
BUCKEYE STEEL LADDERS 
Used on all kinds of silos. Strong and durable 


foot sections or lengths. Fastens to top of silo wall. Best on 
the market. Circular and prices mailed FREE. Write for 


em ay. 
NEW MONARCH MACHINE AND STAMPING CO. 
313 E. First. St. Des Moines, lowa 
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Will save you time 


























HELPER MIXERS 


MAKE CEMENT WORK EASY 





The Helper Mixer is a 
big money-maker and mon- 
ey-saver on the farm. Just 
the machine for putting in 
your own sidewalk, curb, 
foundations, barn floors, 
etc. Built strong, will mix 
perfectly and last years. 


Sold on trial. Write for 
free literature telling how 
hundreds of farmers have 
paid for the machine doing 


work for their neighbors, 
Superior Mfg, Co., 307 Concrete Ave., Waterloo, lowa. 


ALFALFA‘8: 


Hardy Non-irrigated Seed Very Pure 
Germination high. Government tested. Absolutely guar- 





anteed Northern grown, extremely hardy. Have Tur- 
| kestan Alfalfa; Sweet Clover; Timothy; grass seed of all 
kinds. Ask for our latest 60-page book on growing 


Alfalfa, 92-page catalog and oumpies. All sent Free. 
We can save you money. jrite today. 


A. A. BERRY SEED CO.,~ Box {| CLARINDA, IOWA 





‘‘Try-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
are soluble and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 
Baltimore. 
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|| Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers sre welcome. If preferred. name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Waliaces’ Farmer, ies Moines, lowa. 


The Tools of Our Trade 


Looking over the household depart- 
ment of a large department store, with 
its bewildering array of pans and keet- 
tles of every shape and size, fruit 
presses, potato dicers, egg beaters, 
cream whips, steamers and casseroles, 
jelly moulds and pudding pans, we 
did not wonder at the delight the 
owner of a well equipped kitchen felt 
in camping in the woods with a skillet, 
a stew pan and a coffee pot as her 
sole tools. 

The multiplicity of things nowa- 
days wears us out; the care of too 
many tools wearies us almost as much 
as the work. Kitchen aids allure us, 
but unless we know they can stand 
the practical test of everyday use, un- 
less they are easily cleaned and put 
together, they may lose us more time 
than they save. 

We have tried a good many in our 
own kitchen—a dish washing machine 
is in the attic because it takes about 
four gallons of water to wash the 
dishes of six people. In company with 
the dish washer in our memory, though 
buried far from it in reality, is a col- 
lection of knives for cutting vege- 
tables in fancy shapes, a slaw cutter, 
and a number of egg beaters. Some of 
these latter discarded because they 
were too hard to clean, some because 
they wasted too much energy by wob- 
bling, one because it was too small. 
For the farmer's wife a “hotel size” 
ege beater heavy enough to have good 
running gears is the best investment. 
A labor saver must be sufficiently dur- 
able to be good value, and it must not 
require too much time and care to 
keep it in order. Cherry pitters, apple 
parers, etc., must do good work in less 
time than the same work can be done 
by hand to be profitable. 

Small tools must be 
few in number as we can get along 
with—they should be arranged near 
where they are to be used. For sum- 
mer use over a one burner stove, a 
good steamer is a great labor saver. 
A steamer is easily abused; if it is to 
be @ profitable investment, it must be 
wei dried before putting away. In 
choosing a steamer, it is better to buy 
one that is equipped with a means of 
returning the steam as it condenses 
when it can be used again, and will 
not soon boil dry. Few tools, but these 
good, are what the nice housekeeper 
chooses. 
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For Winter Use 


A reader writes: 

“I have never put any eggs away for 
winter use, and don’t know a thing 
about it. So many people advise liquid 
glass; is that the best method and how 
is it used? When should it be used, 
and what care is required after the 
packing is done? Does moving injure 
the eggs, and can a few eggs be re- 
moved from time to time from the 
jar without hurting the rest of them? 
I will be much pleased to read a de- 
tailed account on this subject in the 
Hearts and Homes Department.” 

Water glass is probably the best pre- 
servative for eggs if properly used. 
Take one part of water glass to. nine 
parts of water which has been boiled, 
and cooled under cover—cloth will do. 
As the eggs are gathered each day, 
make sure that they are absolutely 
fresh—no stolen nest eggs must go 
in—and that they are not cracked, or 
weak shelled. Have the solution in an 
earthen or wooden vessel, and put the 
eggs in. The eggs must be entirely 
covered at all times. Jarring from 
moving won't hurt them—if they are 
not cracked or broken. Eggs may be 
removed at any time. After a few 
months the eggs may be covered with 
a gelatine-like substance when re- 
moved, but this is all right; brush off 
what you can in the jar and v.ash the 
rest. If eggs are to be boiled. prick 
the air-cell end with a needle before 
putting in the water. The water glass 
method may be used at any time, but 
bear in mind that eggs cannot come 
out better than they go in, and that 
one bad egg will spoil the jarful. The 
only care is to keep the eggs under the 





solution, and the solution covered. 
After the eggs are in, a wooden board 
or other solid lid should be used as 
@ cover. 





Flower Patterns 
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For best display bulbs which blos- 
som together should be planted to- 
gether. If a border is wished, plant 
the early varieties in the front row 
of the border, the later bulbs behind 
in the order of their blooming. Nine- 
ty bulbs will edge with a double row 
of tulips the front of two beds each 
12 feet long or one of 24 feet. Noth- 
ing is prettier than Artus-scarlet, and 
La Reine, while slightly tinged with 
pink for the early blossoms. The May 
flowering tulips planted among shrub- 
bery, or in the grass blossom after the 
early tulips are about gone, there may 
be left in the grass from year to year. 
The most brilliant display we have 
ever had was made by the May-flow- 
ering gesneriana spathulata (brilliant 
scarlet with blue center) in the border 
with a foreground of the alfalfa field. 
These tulips are very long stemmed, 
and make a splash of cqlor seen from 
a long distance which resembles the 
poppies in English wheat fields. Bou- 
ton d’Or, yellow; Isabella, deep car- 
mine; La Merveille, orange-red; Pico- 
tee, white with pink edge, are also 
good. These varieties are not the most 
expensive; their comparative cheap- 
ness does not indicate poor quality, but 
extra good breeding qualities. Like 
the Mrs. Francis King gladioli, they 
are some of the most choice bulbs with 
the added value of being good repro- 
ducers. Another beautiful arrange- 











Strenuous Days for “Casey Jones.” 





ment of the early single tulips is Cot- 
tage Maid, pink; Yellow Prince; and 
Prince of Austria, deep orange-red. 
These should be arranged in the order 
given. 

Of the double tulips Murillo and 
Rubra Maxima make a glowing bed. 
Murillo comes out as pure and white 
as a water lily, but as it ages, it turns 
a lovely rosy pink. They remain fresh 
and lovely longer than any variety we 
have ever grown. 

The parrot tulips are very showy, 
coming as they do in fantastic shapes 
and irregular colorings; every lover 
of tulips should have a few of these. 
Some of the old varieties of tulips both 
double and single have been devel- 
oped with variegated foliage. Yellow 
Prince, Purple Crown, La Candeur, 
Rex Rubrorum, Tournesol, and Yellow 
Rose. The variegated-leaved varieties 
cost more than the plain. 

A large bed of Byblooms show a won- 
derful range of colors; to us their 
shallow cup shade is not as pleasing 
as the other forms, but many of them 
show the exquisite tints of the pansy, 
and are of marvelous softness and 
beauty. 

Darwin tulips should be put at the 
back of the border. They are very 
long stemmed with perfectly colored 
flowers, show a great range of colors 
from almost black to palest colors— 
the blossoms are large, almost double 
the size of some. 

Anxious husbands who are torment- 
ed in December by uncertainty as to 
what to give for Christmas could not 
go amiss in ordering now a collection 
of tulips. Quietly prepare a bed when 
the mistress of the house is away from 
home, and at the time of planting put 
half a dozen of the bulbs in a fivé-inch 
pot, to be taken down cellar and 
brought out to show the green points 
by Christmas. Picking tulips in the 








spring is like finding jewels—the work 
of planting them has been forgotten, 
they are exquisite heralds of the 
spring. 


Ants in the House 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Would be pleased if you or some 
of your subscribers would recommend 
a method of exterminating ants in the 
kitchen. Our home is a frame build- 
ing. There is a cupboard built in the 
wall of the room. It is through this 
cupboard that the ants enter from the 
outside or from the foundation.” 

We know that there is at least one 
proprietary ant killer on the market 
which has given excellent results when 
used against ants in the kitchen. If 
our correspondent can find the exact 
point where the ants come into her 
cupboard she can probably get the 
best of them very easily by pouring 2 
small amount of kerosene or gasoline 
through the opening every three or 
four days. We know of one case where 
a thorough application of kerosene 
completely kept the ants from coming 
inside. Of course, the usual precau- 
tions should be taken in handling 
kerosene and gasoline so there will be 
no danger of fire or explosion. 

A method which in the end proves 
effective but it is tedious, is to moisten 
a sponge with syrup and place it where 
the ants are likely to congregate. The 
ants are very fond of syrup and will 
enter the sponge in large numbers. 
When a large number of ants are in 
the sponge the sponge is phinged into 
boiling water and all the ants are 
killed. The sponge is then washed 
clean of dead ants and the process is 
repeated. It is said that if this is kept 
up for a considerable period of time 
the ants will at length become dis- 
couraged. A saturated solution of 
sugar and borax poisons ants and if 
bread crumbs are moistened and 
placed where the ants can get to them 
a large number will be killed. It is 
necessary, however, to replace this 
poison bait at frequent intervals. 








Sympathy Not Wanted 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I have just finished reading your 
article ‘The Art of Asking” in the last 
issue of your paper. It seems like a 
personal favor to me, and so I am sit- 
ting down in the midst of Saturday’s 
unfinished work to thank you from the 
depths of my heart. I have felt burn- 
ing indignation so many times at the 
attitude taken toward the farmer. Al- 
most all efforts to help the farmer’s 
wife sound like a slap in the face to 
the farmer himself, just as though he 
was some great mogul that thought of 
no one but himself, and derived his 
life’s happiness from piling burdens on 
his loyal slave—his wife. 

Even our agricultural colleges take 
the same attitude. Our college sent out 
inquiries just this spring asking our co- 
operation in helping the farmer’s wife. 
They asked all about the home equip- 
ment, fireless cooker, how far to the 
fuel, running water, vacuum cleaners, 
etc., and the implied meaning was that 
unless all such conveniences were 
mine, I was indeed a very much abused 
woman. I was morally certain that if 
those questions were answered truth- 
fully, by me, the head of the extension 
department would be using my letter 
in farmers’ institutes to tell of the 
much abused farmer’s wife, and the 
“close-fisted” farmer. Therefore, I 
tore the letter to pieces and burned it. 
If they had asked questions like this: 
“Do you enjoy farm life Do you like 
the out-of-door part of your work? Do 
you find pleasure in making garden? 
Do you find the poultry work helps 
your nerves at the same time adding 
nourishing food to the family diet and 
giving you plenty of spending money? 
Do you enjoy the wholesome pleasure 
of companionship with the neighbor- 
ing farm women? Are they thinking 
and reading the best things? Do you 
think farm life gives a chance for 
closer companionship of husband and 
wife than any other life? Do you con- 
sider the farm an ideal place for a 
family? Do you expect or hope to 
live on the farm all of your life” it 
would have given me a chance to say 
an emphatic yes every time. 

After thirty-six years spent on the 
farm, twenty-one as a farmer’s daugh- 
ter, fifteen as a farmer’s wife, the 
farm seems like the nicest place of all 
to live. Leoking back on a happy 





girlhood in which there was plenty of 
self-sacrifice on the part of both par. 
ents in order to graduate nine children 
from the K. S. A. C. and then on the 
years as a farmer’s wife, I wouldn't 
wish to have lived them anywhere else. 
I resent any “slams” on the farmer. 

Thank you ever so much for that 
article. I appreciate it fully. 

LUCY M. POTTORF. 
Kansas. 





Keeping Meat Sweet 


If a quantity of meat has been pur. 
chased for threshers, and the machine 
does not arrive as “expected, the meat 
may be kept fresh for the next day’s mea} 
if -it is immersed in buttermilk or sweet 
milk; if kept longer than 24 hours the 
milk should be changed. When ready for 
use, wash off the milk, and cook as usual. 
A piece of heel which was needed before 
it would have had time to cook in the 
piece was cut into thick slices, browned 
on each side, a pint of boiling water 
added, and the pan covered and srt in 
the oven for an hour, making a delicious 
meat dish for unexpected men, 





Ribbon roses are used on evening gowns 
and on bows. To make, take a bias strip 
of silk four inches long, fold through the 
center, and roll to form the rose. The 
roses need not be of the same color for 
bows. 





Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only a very smal! space to fashions. 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow ailseams. 10 cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Our fashion book, “The Fashion World,” published 
monthly, showing all the newest patterns, will be 
sent postpaid for five cents. Special book on em- 
broidery patterns, ‘Embroidery for Every Woman,” 
illustrating 200 designs and describing how stitches 
are tobe worked, price 5c per copy, postpaid. Ad- 
dress all orders to Pattern Department of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 











A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 








No. 7285—Children’s French Drass—Cut 


in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. The dress has 
a gathered skirt to be made with or with- 
out the ruffies. . : 
No. 7287—Ladies’ Waist—Cut_in sizes 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. The waist 
can be made with or without the revers. 
7281—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in_ sizes 22 to 
82 inches waist measure. The skirt 1S 
cut in four gores and can be made with 
or without the yoke. : 
No. 7283—Ladies’ Apron—Cut in one 
size. Linen, gingham or calico can be 
used to make this apron. , , 
No. 7277—Children’s Dress—Cut in sizes 
2, 4,6 and 8 years. The dress has a three 
gored skirt and long or short sleeves. 


DAISY FLY KILLER Ps! 7"2iiy si 
tracts and kills all 

flies. Neat, clean. of- 
namental, conveniest, 
cheap. Lasts sll 
season. Made of 
metal, can't spill ort 
over; will not so: © 
injure igh a 
uaranteed effective. 
S Deslers, of 
6 sent prepaid for $l. 


SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklys, #. ¥. 
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Our Weekly Sabbath Schad Rainn! 


BY THE EDITOR 





Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must not be 
reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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A Wise Queen Visits the 
Wisest of Kings 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son tor August.-1, 1915. I King 10:1- 
10: 13.) 

“And when the Queen of Sheba 
peard of the fame of Solomon con- 
cerning the name of Jehovah, she came 
to prove him with hard questions. (2) 
And she came to Jerusalem with a very 
great train, with camels that bare 
spices, and very much gold, and prec- 
jous stones; and when she came to 
Solomon, she communed with him of 
all that was in her heart. (3) And 
Solomon told her all her questions: 
there was not anything hid from the 
king which he. told her not. (4) And 
when the Queen of Sheba had seen all 
the wisdom of Solomon, and the house 
that he had built, (5) and the food of 
his table, and the sitting of his serv- 
ants, and the attendance of his min- 
isters, and their apparel,‘and his cup- 
bearers, and his ascent by which he 
went up unto the house of Jehovah; 
there was no more spirit in her. (6) 
And she said to the king, It was a 
true report that I heard in mine own 
land of thine acts, and of thy wisdom. 
(7) Howbeit I believed not the words, 
until I came, and mine eyes had seen 
it: and, behold the half was not told 
me; thy wisdom and prosperity ex- 
ceed the fame which I heard. (8) Hap- 
py are thy men, happy are these thy 
servants, that stand continually before 
thee, and that hear thy wisdom. (9) 
Blessed be Jehovah thy God, who de- 
lighted im thee, to set thee on the 
throne of Israel: because Jehovah 
loved Israel forever, therefore made 
he thee king, to do justice and right- 
eousness. (10) And she gave the king 
a hundred and twenty talents of gold, 
and of spices very great store, and 
precious stones: there came no more 
such abundance of spices as these 
which the queen of Sheba gave to King 
Solomon. (13) And King Solomon gave 
to the Queen of Sheba all her desire, 
whatsoever she asked, besides that 
which Solomon gave her of his royal 
bounty. So she turned and went to 
her own land, she and her servants.” 

When a nation which has heretofore 
been confined to narrow limits bursts 
its fetters and reaches out in dis- 
covery, trade, or war to other and far 
distant lands and other civilizations, 
there follows, if the nation has the 
seeds of greatness in it at all, a phe- 
nomenal quickening and enlargement 
in every department of human effort 
—in arms, literature, business, and 
statesmanship. England in the time 
of queen Elizabeth furnished a strik- 
ing illustration of this fact. At no 
period since has she produced a 
Shakespeare or a Bacon. Never since 
has England had more courageous 
soldiers or sailors or produced greater 
generals or admirals. So far as its 
influence on the world is concerned, 
the Elizabethan period was the golden 
age of English history. 

A similar but much more remarkable 
development of Jewish character took 
place in the days of Solomon. Prior 
to the time of David, Israel had been 
an aggregation of petty tribes hemmed 
in on two sides by deserts and on an- 
other by sea, without a single good 
harbor, and its coast in possession of 
the hostile Philistines and scarcely less 
hostile Phoenicians on the north. The 
conquests of David opened the way 
and the genius of Solomon in wisdom, 
literature, business, and statecraft 
made Israel suddenly a world power 
in those days. His marriage with the 
daughter of Pharoah brought the Jew 
in touch with Egyptian thought and 
enterprise, and for the first time since 
the exodus. His alliance with Hiram 


* of Tyre furnished Israel with a great 


Seaport, with skilled sailors and work- 
men accomplished in all the arts and 
Cratts, and all at once she became a 
great sea power. Lines of trading ves- 
Seis sailed from Tyre to Egypt and all 





Mediterranean ports bringing in the 
gold and silver of Tarsus, or Taressus, 
in Spain, the great western source of 
the precious metals in those days. 
Other lines of ships controlled jointly 
by Hiram and Solomon traversed the 
Red sea, reaching out to India, Mal- 
abar, Sumatra, and Malacca. The 
three years’ cruise mentioned might 
involve the entire navigation of the 
continent of Africa, departing from 
Ezion-geber and coming in through the 
straits of Gibraltar to Tyre. Evidence 
of the first mentioned journeys may 
be seen in the impure Sanscrit words 
introduced at this time into the 
Hebrew as well as in the strange birds 
and animals now seen for the first time 
in the streets of Jerusalem. A period 
of wonderful financial prosperity fol- 
lowed, of which a striking description 
may be found in I Kings, 4:20-25. 
“Judah and Israel (both divisions of 
the nation now for the first time being 
firmly united) were many, as the sand 
which is by the sea in multitude, eat- 
ing and drinking, and making merry” 
(20th verse). “Judah and Israel dwelt 
safely, every man under his vine (the 
vine which clambered around his 
porch) and under his fig tree (the fig 
tree which grew in his own garden), 
from Dan (on the north) ‘even to 
Beer-Sheba (on the south), all the days 
of Solomon” (25th verse). Gold was 
as abundant as silver and silver as the 
stones of the street, and the baser 
metals were not counted as. of any 
value at all. Under the genius of Solo- 
mon literature flourished as never be- 
fore or since in Israel. 
form of puzzles, writers asking and 
answering the questions, brief and 
sententious proverbs, reminding us on 
the one hand of the methods of 
Socrates and on the other of the 
methods of the Greatest of all Teach- 
ers Who on the streets of Jerusalem 
and in the fields and valleys of Galilee 
cast His thoughts in the form of para- 
bles, of which the greatest exemplar 
was not the priest nor the prophet but 
King Solomon. 

Voyagers as they traversed the Red 


It took the }. 





sea, the Mediterranean, or the Indian 
ocean, would tell of the riddles and 
proverbs of their great king, so that 
his fame spread through all lands and 
Jerusalem became the Athens of Asia 
and Africa if not Europe. Scholars 
and statesmen regarded it as an in- 
telleetual shrine to which the more 
gifted would make pilgrimages 

One of these journeys is recorded; 
that of the queen of Sheba, herself a 
literary character. Her kingdom may 
have been that of Sabea in south 
Arabia, and, judging from the presents 
she brought, it probably was, although 
the Arab tradition makes her the queen 
of Abyssinia in Africa, and it is a fact 
that the kings of Abyssinia trace their 
descent to a son said to be born to her 
by Solomon. 

What particularly interested her was 
Solomon’s conception of the Divine 
character; the name of Jehovah, un- 


_known heretofore beyond the limits of 


the Holy Land. “When the queen of 
Sheba heard of the fame of Solomon 
concerning the name of the Lord.” The 
great men of all advanced and highly 
civilized nations have had a theory of 
the existence and character of the 
Divine Being and His connection with 
the development of the character and 
resources of the nation. Surrounding 
nations always attributed Israel’s pros- 
perity to the favor of Israel’s God, 
Jehovah. 

She had evidently pondered deep 
and long on this mystery of mysteries, 
the nature and character of the God 
behind all phenomena, and hence she 
had many questions to ask concerning 
the character of this Being who had 
for long centuries been identified with 
the fortunes of Israel. Doubts she had 
to be solved, and we read that “she 
communed with him of all that was in 
her heart,” and Solomon, we are told, 
answered satisfactorily all her doubts 
and questions. The main mission of 
the queen was, therefore, religious; to 
find for herself the true God. 

Woman-like, she was profoundly im- 
pressed with the high civilization of 
the Jewish people as evidenced by Sol- 
omon’s magnificent style of living. 
Whether she came from Arabia or 
Abyssinia, the contrast between the 
barbaric simplicity of her own land and 
the glorious temple, the munificence of 
the court, the wide bridge which 
spanned the chasm between the palace 
of Solomon and the temple, “his way 
of going up into the house of the 
Lord,” the splendid retinue of the 
court, the perfection of his service, 





made a most deep and lasting impres- 
sion upon her mind. She had expected 
much, and therefore came with her 
train of camels bearing gold and spices 
the like of which had never before 
been seen in Israel, but when she had 
been given an opportunity to see the 
splendor and magnificence of Solo- 
mon’s court, we are told “there was no 
more spirit in her.” She could. not teil 
which astonished her the most, the 
wisdom of Solomon or his material 
prosperity. 

But if as a barbaric queen she was 
carried away by the outward magnifi- 
cence of Solomon, she complimented 
the people of Israel not on this out- 
ward prosperity, which, alas, was so 
soon to perish, but upon the oppor- 
tunity they had of hearing the wisdom 
of their most noted king (8th verse). 
More and better than this, she con- 
gratulated them on their knowledge of 
the true God to whom Israel owed 
its greatness, and on the justice and 
equity of Solomon’s administration of 
public affairs. In her opinion, and she 
was evidently a wise woman, just laws 
wisely administered were the best evi- 
dence of the love and favor of the true 
God (9th verse), and after the manner 
of kings and queens in those days she 
gave gifts of gold and spices the like 
of which Israel had never seen before. 

Let us not forget the lesson which 
Jesus draws from this visit: “The 


queen of the south shall rise up in 
the judgment with this generation, and 
shall condemn it: for she came from 
the uttermost parts of the earth to 
hear the wisdom of Solomon; and, be- 
hold a greater than Solomon is here.” 



























the Boy 
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S j iam College. Then he will help you 
B usiness make the farm pay better. Completa 
on Meee business and stenography courses also. 
I al mie I Civil service preparatory, private secre- 
taryship—commercial teaching courses. 
D. L. MUSSELM 
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Blau-gas is the | £4 cream of city 
@4s condensed jf } and bottied for 
country use. In bottling, all pot- 
sonous and prac- tically all explo- 


sive elements are removed. You open a valve, 
fill the tank and use as city gas: three times as 
hot, costs no more. Ideal for cooking, lighting. 
















lems they will meet in life. 


LITERATURE 


Bankruptcy. 


erary Interpretation. 





The fruits of Drake Universit 
ocracy and accomplishment. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Select the School Which Recognizes Men 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


A School of Notable Democracy 


PRE-MEDICAL 
PAINTING AND DRAWING 


For information, any department, address 


HILL M. BELL, President, 


are strong, capable men and women. 
er traditions are self reliance, integrity and success. 
of moderate youth, as schools regard age, there is a long line of honored alumni, leading men 
of the state, stalwart men of the church, capable men of education, successful men of business, 
each with its supplementary type in women graduates. 
Changes in educational methods and ideals of the last decade enable schools in the large 
centers of population to present the more efficient opportunities of education. The men and 
women of Drake get knowledge outside of books. They have a chance to investigate the prob- 
They base their education on invaluable experience. 


The university offers courses in— 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 
Languages—Latin, Greek, German, French, Spanish 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND COMMERCE 
Sciences—Astronomy, Chemistry, Physiology, Mathematics, Geology, Zoology, Botany, Physics. 


History— American, European, English, Biblical 
Bible—Church Doctrine, Literature, Theology, Church History, Religious Philosophy 
Law—Pleading and Practice, Equity, Contracts, Torts, Criminal Law, Law Conflicts, Patents, 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Education—Collegiate Course, Home Economics, Primary, Music Supervisors, Art Supervisors, 
Kindergarten, Grade, Physical Education. 
Music— Voice, Piano, Pipe Organ, Band Instruments. 
Dramatic Art—Public Speaking, Stage Art, Normal Training, Argumentation and Debate, Lit- 


PRE-ENGINEERING 


HOME ECONOMICS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Her ideals are dem- 
In spite 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
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$50,000.00 


In Cash Prize Money to be 
distributed in the Live Stock 
Department of the...... 


lowa State Fair 
and Exposition 





Des Moines 
Aug. 25 to Sept. 3 
1915 


ENTRIES CLOSE AUGUST 2 











Don’t delay. Write to-day for 
Premium List and Entry Blanks 





A. R. COREY, Sec’y, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Keepacan of Zenoleum always handy— it's the best live 
stock Profit-Insurance on earth. Its use as a disinfectant and 
germicide insures the destruction of all germs and insects that € 
co -- a and sheep. This powerful safe germicide %& 

ills lice, mites, sheep = 
ticks; cures mange, COAL-TAR 
scab, skin troubles, 
sores, wounds and 
revents abortion 
D cattle. 


DISINFECTANT-DIP 
Used and Endorsed by 50 Agricultural Colleges : - 

. No other live stock remedy is so highly regarded by breeders and live stock author- 
ities. For twenty years it has stood every test. ae than home-made mixtures and 
: absolutely reliable. Senda dollar bill for a can of Zenoleum postpaid, sufficient to 

maercae make 50 gallons of positive disinfectant. Full gallon can to make 100 gallons, $1.50 pare 
% cel post paid. If it is not all you think it ought to be you get your money back; no 
eerie ge 2teument—just money back. Write for ZENNER’S VETERIN Y ADVISER, FREE. 


esc es ZENNER DISINFECTANT COMPANY, 199 Lafayette Av., Detroit, Mich. 


ROSS 
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Ensilage Cutters and 
Silo Fillers with Blower 


- S T E E L Cutting Appomtas and Blower 
(instead of cast iron). 

Especiaily designed for steam power and 
fe) extraordinarily heavy work. Steel is 
| —o— 2 known to be strongerthan castiron. The 
I Ross is not an ordinary fodder cutter but a 
special made machine for filling silos. We have 
manufactured the Ross for 65 years, and 
® to-day it will by its own actions prove 
its superiority. Write for catalog. 

We also manufacture the Ross Wood 
and IN-DE-STR-UCT-O Metal Slio. 


THE E. W. ROSS CO.., Box 166 Springfield, 0. 









































Guaranteed free 
from defects for 
life of machine. 











Feed Tarkio Champion Molasses Feed 


it is the Best and Cheapest Balance for the Corn Ration That You Can Buy 


=~ Your cattle will like it, and they will put on the most 
pounds of fat in the shortest time, at the least possible cost 
where Tarkio Champion Molasses Feed is the balance used 
for the corn ration. Hundreds of big steer feeders are now 
using our feed. The feeder who uses it once is so well pleased that it 
means his recular business. We want the regular business of Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers. We know we have a feed that it will pay-them to use. 
Write for our book, “Direct Testimony,”’ which reproduces letters 
received from the big steer feeders, telling of the satisiaction Tarkio 
Champion Molasses Feed has given. Address 
. . . 
561-67 Live Stock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri 























Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animalse—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
One wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we bope he wil! write us. 


Watching Things 


This life is not a matter of ceaseless 
hard work, scrambling and pushing to 
make more money than the other fel- 
low. It does not consist in running 
to town in the auto to the “movies,” 
neither is it a matter of social enjoy- 
ment, of gossiping with the neighbors 
on the ’»hone or attending church so- 
cials. There are many things in this 
life and most of them are pleasant if 
we take time to enjoy them. But there 
are so many things pushed on us that 
we scarcely take time off to enjoy life 
itself as it flows along so easily round 
about us. 

There are the pigs for instance. We 
throw them a basket of corn and hus- 
tle off to milk the cows. But some- 
times we take time off to watch them 
eat. That is worth while. It does a 
fellow good to see a healthy bunch of 
pigs get outside the corn. What do 
they weigh? How much have they 
gained the last month? When will 
they be ready for market? 


























Professor Evvard, the experimental- | 


ist at Ames has found it interesting to 
let his pigs choose for themselves corn, 
tankage, middlings, and oats out of 
different self-feeders. He watches the 


pigs and finds that they visit the self- | 


feeders at all hours. They like to eat 
not twice or thrice but many times a 
day. They like corn best and tankage 
next best, and don’t care much for oats 
and middlings except during the first 
month after weaning. 

A friend of mine read what a good 
thing the government hog tonic was. 
This tonic is a mixture of salt, char- 
coal, sulphur, soda, Glauber’s salts, so- 
dium hyposulphite and black antimony. 
He put all these things and lime sep- 
arately before the pigs to see which 
they liked best. All of one Sabbath 
afternoon he watched them. They 


Farm Tractor 


Model L—12-20 Horse Power 
four-cylinder, 2-speed light weight 
tractor of great power, Suitable for 
any size farm. Will pull the im. 

plements you now have on your farm 
—gang plows, harrows, mowers, binders 
manure spreaders, road drags or graders, 
Will also operate your ensilage cutter, feed 
grinder, circular saw, etc. Does more work 
than horses—costs less and is so simple anyone 
Can run it. Write Today for Free Folder liiustrated in Colors, 
Information on Big Four ‘'20" 
énd Big Four “30” sent on request. 
Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. (Inc.) 

451 8S. Iron Street, Rockford, Illinois 


Perkins Gasoline Engine 














Ideal for farm use. 
and durabiy made. 
Made economically and sold at as low a price asa 


Simple in construction, strong 
Easy to start and keep going, 


good engine can be made and sold. Fitted for any 


| Kind of fuel. If you want an engine for pumping 
| water, you will find the most satisfactory kind in the 
Perkins 2¢ h. p., and we can supply you with pump 


jack, friction clutch, and all essentials. If you want 
@ large powered engine for filling the silo, we make 
a specialty of just that kind, mounted so that it can 
be used forany work on the farm. If you wanta 
gasoline engine that will give you the minimum of 
bother and the mostsatisfactory service it is possible 
to get in a gasoline engine, we believe we can please 
you. Write us today for catalogue, telling us for 
what purpose you want the engine, and we wil! be 
glad to make recommendations. Address, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer, 


PERKINS WIND MILL AND ENGINE CO. 
350 Main Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 








were delighted with the different drugs 
before them. Starting at one end of 
the trough with the salt they would 
work down the line, sniffing at all of | 
them and tasting most. Best of all 
they liked the sodium hyposulphite. 
After they had eaten a little of this 
stuff they ran over to the corn trough 
for feed and then back for more of the 
sodium hyposulphite. They sometimes 
didn’t remember just where it was lo- 
cated and would sniff at all the drugs 
till they found just the right onc. The 
next day they ate more of the lime 
and charcoal. Lime, charcoal, and so- 
dium hyposulphite have so far been 
the favorites. 

A Maryland man when feeding this 
government tonic increased his hog 
gains by one-half. Is there something 
in sodium hyposulphite or the other 
drugs which is good for hogs? My 





| louse. 





friend hopes to know more about it 
before the season is over. 

The other day I saw some plant lice 
on one of my flowering shrubs. The 
little green fellows were clustered on 
the stalks by the hundred. With them 
were some ants. Now for years I have 
heard that lice are the ant’s milk 
cows, that the ants milk them by 
stroking two little protruberances 
which exist on the rear part of every 
This time I saw for myself. 
A big, black ant ten times the size of 
a plant louse stood below a spot where 
nearly a hundred lice were clustered. 
I watched very closely and saw the 
ant run his antennae over these lice 
back and forth very rapidly. All the 
time the ant’s mouthparts were work- 
ing in anticipation. I saw a glistening 
drop of honey dew come trickling down 
from the lice to the ant. Then the ant 
took in the drop at one gulp. 

Since then I have watched the ants 
and their milk cows many times but 
bave never seen another ant milk a 
hundred lice at one time. But I have 
seen them visit the lice one by one | 
and stroke them an instant or two and | 
go on to another. I would never have | 
felt sure that ants actually milked the 
lice if I had not seen an ant drink the 
milk. 

When you have nothing else to do, 
just watch things. You will always 
find something worth while watching 
no matter where you are. 








| over4 ft. 9in. the seams run the short way, dra 








The Farmers of America are saving thot 
Sands of dollars by our 


HOG IOY SYSTEM 


OF SUCCESSFUL HOG RAISING 














Write for our free book telling of the work 
done on our farms and describing the different 
breeds of hogs. 

Harry Ide, President, Hog-Joy System 

417 N. Fifth St., Springfield, Ill. (56) 


HOG-JOY HOGS GROW FAST 








Slickerine Covers 


Give Double Wear 





Slickerine Stack and Machine Covers will outweaf 
two to four ordinary covers because they are ! ide 
of heavy duck, double stitched and treated wit 
Slickerine, the famous treatment which makes them 


absolutely water-proof and guaranteed against ‘' 
ening, breaking, rotting or mildewing. Fini=u¢« 
with manilla ropes 4 ft.8 in. apart, and all 


water better and adding greater strength. No< 
covers so durable. Manufactured only by this « 
pany and shipped to all parts of the U. 8S. 

Slickerine treatment for your present cov' 
will double their life, make them water-proct a 
keep them from mildewing. 80c per gallon. Easy 
toapply. Write for free Folders. 


SLICKERINE COMPANY 
Box 79, Dept. 3, PEORIA, ILL. 
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New Features for 1915 


ATENTED Beater Feed 
savesman. Largest bun- 
dles of corn thrown on feed table go 
through the machine without further 
attention. This with famous Bull - Dog 
Grip rollers easily doubles feeding 
efficiency. 

Write and learn about it. You'll want 
this big work- “Sav yer—and you will want 
the other big ‘‘Ohio’’ features, to 
friction reverse—direct drive—o ne lever er 
control — shear -cut — non-explosive 
blower—big tonnage on half-inc h c — 
40 to 300 tons a day—4to15h. p.—20-vear 
durability—cut any crop. Write pity 

SILVER MFG. CO. 
308 Broadway, Salem » Ohio 
‘odern Silage Methods, , 
kacirh ays ” 

















REONOIp 


To get more milk 
from your cows 


Spray them lightly with Creonoid be- 
fore milking. The odor of Creonoid is 


objectionable to flies. The cows will 
then stand more quietly and yield 
more milk. 

Use Creonoid in stables, barns, hen 
houses and hog pens to get rid of in- 


sect pests. At most dealers. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Cieveland Cincinnati Detroit 
Kansas City Minneapolis Seattle 


nennrees Salt Lake City 








Ww rite, Phone or Wire! ’} 


\WE have the stock and can make 
immediate shipment, enabling @-4agrPSs 
you to preserve 100 per cent of 
your corn cropin the 


JNBIANA jit. 


= isy to erect. No special tools or skilled 

Y cay for the Indiana Silo out of what it 

Saves onfeed bill. Address nearest office. |!) = 
THE INDIANA SILO Co. a 

Anderson, Ind. Des Moines, Iowa He Let 

Kansas City, Mo. Ft. Worth, Texas “ i 












needed, Every stave guaranteed. [7 = 



























































A chance of a lifetime to own is rea) spreader. Heavy 
channel steel frame, in driv me pepie 
rake, scientific beater. Sold on 30 days ti 
down, quality better than ev. The Gail eee ‘* 
amous from 





IN SID 
CUP MACH 





“ADSIUST: 







Write today for FREE RECORD BOOK— 
most one os ever day out—nobedy 
should be Send a opens 

NOW. Wel alo eed or CfA which 
oe Elevators, 











Pi 
ways works, can't fail te give 
results. away. 








Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 
Write for price and FREE sample. 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 





S@. La Salle st. , Eilinetis 


nt Bumtalc, lows 








THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 


Testing Milk 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 
“Please inform me as to how to test 
milk. I recently bought an eight-bottle 
tester at a sale and there 
rections with the machine.” 




















The first essential in testing milk is | 


to get a representative sample of the 
milk to be tested. The best way is to 
take the sample at milking time. As 


soon as a cow is milked pour the milk | 
from one pail to another two or three | 


times and then dip out a small quan- 
tity in a cup. Then with the pipette 
measure out just 17.6 cubic centime- 
ters, as shown by the mark on the tube 
above the bulb. Milk is sucked into 
the pipette until it reaches consider- 
ably above the mark and the finger 
placed over the top. By relaxing the 
finger a little air will be admitted and 
the milk can be allowed to run out 
until it comes down to the mark. It 
will take some practice to be able to 
stop the outflow at exactly the right 
time so that the milk comes neither 
above nor below the mark. It is very 
important that the right amount be 
used. Milk is run from the pipette 
into the test bottle by holding the lat- 
ter in an inclined position and by in- 


, serting the pointed end of the pipette 


in the mouth of the test bottle. To 
make sure that every drop of milk is 
out of the pipette it is best to blow 
through it. A number or letter cor- 
responding to the cow whose milk is 
being tested is then written on the 
outside of the test bottle. 

Our correspondent should make sure 
that his sulphuric acid is good. It is 
hardly practical for one to test the 
acid himself but if there are any 
doubts as to its purity or strength, a 
fresh supply should be bought. Com- 


| A . ° . a 
mercial sulphuric acid having a specific 


gravity of 1.82 should be used. Great 
care must be taken not to spill any 
of the acid on the hands or clothing. 
The acid measure is filled up to the 
mark and then carefully poured into 
the test bottle. While this is being 
done the bottle should be inclined and 
the acid allowed to run down the 
sides. Then -it collects in a distinct 
layer under the milk. If the acid is 
poured through the milk there is apt 
to be trouble. 

Mixing of the acid and the milk 
must be done carefully. The bottle is 
grasped by its neck and given a slight 
rotary motion at first. Do not shake 
up and down. The contents will get 
very hot and the color will change to 
a dark brown. The mixing should be 
continued until all curd has has been 
dissolved and the mixture has a uni- 
form color. 

As soon as all the bottles have been 
so treated they are ready for the first 
whirl. The tester should be turned 
at the speed indicated on the cover. 
After being whirled for four or five 
minutes the bottles are filled up to the 
neck with hot water. Then the tester 
is whirled for another two or three 
minutes and enough hot water added 
to each bottle so that the fat comes 
well within the graduated portion of 
the neck. After another minute’s whirl 
at full speed the per cent of fat in each 
bottle should be noted while they are 
still hot. 

The most convenient way of reading 
the test is to use dividers, placing one 
point at the top of the fat column and 
the other point at the bottom of it. In 
the meantime keep the dividers rigid 
and then place one point on the zero 
mark of the graduated portion of the 
bottle, allowing the other point to 
reach up to where it will on the bottle. 
The point indicated will be the test of 
the milk. In the absence of dividers 
one may simply subtract the lower 
point reached by the fat column from 
the highest point. The fat should be 
liquid while the reading is being done. 
If it begins to harden the bottles 
should be placed in hot water for a 
few minutes. 

The operation of a Babcock tester is 
purely a mechanical process and is no 
more complicated than a churning. 
Accuracy and carefulness are the prime 
requisites. The directions herewith 
give essential details, but there is 
much the operator of a tester must 
learn by experience after he has run a 


was no di- | 








Guaranteed to do more and , 
better work with less power ‘ 


than any other silo filler operating under equal conditions. That 
guarantee is based on what repeated tests have proved that the 
Appleton Silo Filler will do. By its efficiency and economy in 
use, its positive safeguards against breakdowns and its extra long 
life; the Appleton proves that service-cost is the only sensible 


basis on which to choose a silo filler. 


Solid oak frame, braced, bolted and mortised; impossible to pull out 
Special high- -grade tool steel knives, spiraled to give clean 
shearing cut. 10 lengths of cut, 5-16 to 24% inches. Tremendous capacity. 
Positive frictionless self feed’ table runs on chilled iron rollers. One 
Jever controls feed rolls and table. Independent belt driven ne on 


APPLETON 
Silo Filler 


has speed adjustable to minimum use of power for any 
height silo. Lowdown, cut-under frame; easy to handle, 


of line. 


Send for catalog of details showing 4 sizes. 


_ Appleton Manufacturing Co., 432 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 








FREE eal on Silage. 


Explains how siloing doubles 
feed values of crops; describes 
alltypes ofsilos,how built,ete.; 

full of silage and silo facts oj 
Teal value. Sent free—writt 








with. entire satisfaction. The 


is light-running because so simple. 
and elevating tans all on fiy-wheel. 

as easy as 20. In extensive use for elevati 
ag capacity. Self-feed table saves wor 


apeute little or n thing. Many 
a2, 15 years agQ still in use. 


Write today for booklets 


(1) Blizzard Catalog. (2) “What Users 
Sey.” written by nearly 300 Blizzard users. (3) 
king Silage Pay Better”—a valuable book 

on preparation of silage and filling of silos, 
When you write mention size of yoursilo—ask 
nearest dealer’s name, if you don’t know him, 


The Joseph Dick a Company 


A 6HP Engine ? 


The cutter is a No. 11 Blizzard. On thonsandp of 
farms, * oe farm gasoline engines, from 3 H. P. 
up to 12 H. P., are running Blizzard Ensilage 


BLIZZARD "2:22" 


Elevates mo feet 


grain. 
of one 


akes even-cut silage. 4 Unusually safe. Bpeis 
Blizzards sold to, 


— can have any or all of these three booklets—they’se 


is filling 
this _ silo 


Cutters 























“I have run Nos. 11, 13, 15 

Blizzard. They do the most 

work with ieoat. power of any 

machine I ever saw. 

“ARTIE WOOD, 
Lesli 






















Soft Corn! 


The backward season means thousands of acres of soft corn this fall. A 
DES MOINES SIL®@O solves the problem. 


ture corn. 








\\ silo with a backbone. 











You won’t want a silo without these three big auvantages. 
in the DES MOINES. 
Our representative will call on request without obligating you. 


\ DES MOINES SILO & MFG. CO., 





Put your soft corn in a DES MOINES SILO and make it worth 
twice as much as matured corn handled the old way. 

Actual tests prove that siloing soft corn gives it 9” 
We anticipated this season’s big demand for goed aillos and prepared 
} to make immediate shipments. 

H H will more than pay for itself this fall and 

A Des Moines Silo make money for you for years. Every 

stave is thoroughly creosoted—it lasts. Lateral staves make this the one 
Our triple anchor system is “stay put” insurance. 


of the feed value of ma- 


They’re only 
Write, 


Many other important features. 


wire or phone for proposition. 
Come to Des Moines and see our complete stock and facilities. 


Box 704, DES MOINES, IOWA 





few tests. He must learn to use his 
common sense in gauging the amount 
of acid to be used regardless of direc- 
tions given. If he finds undissolved 
curd in the bottle at the end of the 
test he will learn that slightly more 
acid should be used and if the mass 
seems too black or charred he will find 
he should use less acid. All the acid 
does is to dissolve the ecurdy portion 
of the milk. The whirling generates 
a centrifugal force, sending the heavy 
part to the outside and the light or fat 
into the neck of the bottle. 

Our correspondent should get some 
skim milk and cream test bottles. The 
general directions for testing these are 
the same as for milk except that more 
acid must be wsed for skim milk and 
less used for cream. Detailed direc- 
tions for testing these may be had 
from any of the experiment stations 
and they also are included with the 
testing outfits when originally pur- 
chased. 


To Keep Flies Off Milk Cows 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like a formula for a spray 
which will kill flies on milk cows.” 

Everything considered, we believe 
that the following mixture is one of 
the most valuable: Fish oil, 100 parts; 
oil of tar, 50 parts; crude carbolic acid, 
one part. Mix and apply with a brush 
every second day or often enough to 
keep the flies away. In government 
experiments in comparison with a num- 
ber of other fly repellants this mixture, 
which is known as the Moore formula, 
gave very good results. We have used 
it to a limited extent ourselves and 
the present indications are that it wili 





do good work. 


i 





This formula should 
not be sprayed on. When used as a 
spray it has a rather sickening effect 
on the animal. It is perfectly safe, 
however, when put on with a brush. 

There are a number of proprietary 
fly repellants on the market which give 
good results. Our readers can inquire 
into the relative expense of the pro- 
prietary fly remedies and the formula 
we have just suggested, and select 
which seems to be the more economi- 
cal and convenient. 


Brown Alfalfa Hay 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to burned alfalfa for feed- 
ing, allow me to say that for dairy 
cows many people prefer it to bright 
hay. Of course rotten hay would be 
practically worthless, but I do not be- 
lieve our friend’s hay is rotten. It 
may be burned black, and even though 
brown or black, if the hay was good 
when put in the barn dairy cows will 
eat it clean, relish it and increase 
their milk flow. It is not so good for 
beef cattle as bright hay and very 
poor feed for horses and should rarely 
if ever be fed in their hoo 

CHAS. C. TOBIAS. 





Idaho. 


Co-Operative Threshing 


Mr. W. B. Monson, calls our atten- 
tion to an error which appeared in an 
article on coéperative threshing in our 
issue of July 2d. The charge for 





threshing oats is 2 cents per bushel im 
stead of 6 cents as stated in the article. 
Our readers will kindly indicate this 
correction in their copy. 
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Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 


Blackhead in Turkeys 

When turkeys are about the size of 
quail we may begin to look out for 
blackhead. The first symptom is a lin- 
gering behind the flock as they come 
up for the evening—the turkey does 
not seem sick In another 
day it will probably be found sitting 
apart at roosting time, its feathers ruf- 
fled and drooped, it appears dull and 
sluggish, and a trace of white dis- 
charge shows about the vent. In from 
three to ten days the poult will die, 
and post-mortem will show a diseased 
liver—the surface dotted with yellow- 
ish-white points the size of a pin head 
up to clusters the size of a dime or 
more. The liver is tender, and some- 
times shows a darkened or inflamed 
portion. caeca, sometimes called blind 
guts will be thickened and enlarged, 
there may be a yellowish fluid about 
the heart. 

The cure is prevention—prevent by 
feeding on clean ground or a clean 
board—keep the droppings out of the 
drinking water—whitewash the reost- 
ing place, and keep the poults free 
from lice. Look for lice at the base of 
the small wing feathers, and treat 
about the wings and vent. Isolate the 
sick birds, and burn the dead, Keep 
the poults on new ground, and color 
the drinking water with permanganate 
of potash. A dose of Epsom salts in 
mash once a month is useful in clear- 
ing the system. Give a teaspoonful to 
three poults about the size of quail, in- 
creasing the dose as the poults get 
older. Professor Cunningham says of 
this disease: 

“While treatment of black-head has 
met with little success, sulphocarbolate 
of zinc has proved effective in some 
cases. Dissolve six five-grain tablets 
in each quart of drinking water and 
keep before the infected birds. Suc- 
cessful results have also been obtained 
from giving each bird a small piece of 
a tablet about one-half the size of a 
sweet pea twice a day. However, it is 
not recommended to treat any but very 
mild cases.” 


Yellow and White 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“We have a mixed flock of good lay- | 
ing chickens consisting of seven dif- 

















just slow. 





ferent breeds. In the few years we | 
have had several barred yellow and 
white, also some red and white. Their 


feathers are barred about one-half of 
their length on the outer ends. The 
roosters average about seven and one- 
half pounds and the hens about six 
pounds. Some are as large as Rhode 
Island Reds. .Do you know of any 
breed of chickens similar to the kind 
I have described? If so, what are 
they named?” 

We have seen chickens marked as 
above, but they are the result of cross- 
ing, and are not true enough to type 
to be known as a variety. This same 
barring has been seen from a cross of 
Reds and Barred Rocks, from Reds 
and White Rocks, from Barred Rocks 
and Wyandottes, and Rocks and Coch- 
ins. They are a trifle smaller than 
Standard weight for the American 
breeds. The eggs laid are not of as 
uniform color as the Reds, which av- 
erage the most uniform in color of the 
American breeds, and can not be de- 
pended on to reproduce themselves. A 
breeder of infinite patience might in 
time produce a valuable breed from 
such birds, but we believe there are 
established breeds which are serving 
the purpose a general purpose breed of 
this kind might serve. 





Chickens in Water Tank 


Someone asked how to keep his 
chickens out of his watering tank. It 
is very simple. Keep water where 
they can get to it handily. To keep 
them from drowning in the tank throw 
two or three boards in the tank. The 
chickens will get on the boards in- 
stead of into the water. At least that 
has been my experience. 

A READER, 





Wapello Co., Iowa. 


Broody Hens 


What to do with broody hens is a 
problem that confronts many farmers 
during the spring and early summer. 
To be sure, a few are used to hatch 
and rear chicks, but the remainder are 


not only a nuisance but a source of 
loss during the time that they are 
not producing eggs. It 

that these birds be “broken up” as 


soon as possible. In the Laying Con- 
test which the Connecticut Agricultur- 
al College is conducting, a broody 
coop 14%4x1%x3 feet and made entirely 
of slats is provided for each house. 
When a hen becomes broody she is 
shut up in this coop with no food but 
with plenty of water to drink. Three 
days of such confinement is usually 
sufficient to cure her of all desire to 
sit. The management feels that being 
in the same pen where she can see the 
other birds moving freely about the 
pen and eating at liberty will cause 
her to get over her broody fever soon- 
er than she otherwise would. In ex- 
tremely hot weather when such close 
confinement would perhaps be danger- 
ous, the broody hens are simply turned 
into pens with bare: yards. 





| 
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number of flocks of sheep in_ this 
township; several running into the 
hundreds in the flock. Today I do not 
know of one flock. Why this. de- 
crease? It is not because the keeping 
of sheep is not one that is necessary 
to the upkeep of the farm. Neither is 
it because it is not a profitable indus- 
try. And there is no other branch of 


is desirable | animal husbandry that will allow two 


coupons (one of lambs and one of 
wool) to be taken off each year, and 
the producing bond left intact to go 
on repeating. Then why are they not 
generally kept? 

There is the expense of fencing. 
That is quite an item. But we have to 
fence so as to restrain or confine our 
other animals. A little more will con- 
fine the sheep within the same limits. 
Fencing for sheep is not as expensive 
as fencing for other animals, if we 
reckon the profits from the industry. 
We must look elsewhere for the cause. 
It is the dog! 

Do not say the “cur dog’—the 
worthless dog. But “the dog.” The 
more intelligent the dog, the more de- 
structive he can be, if he takes to it. 
The shepherd dog requires work. If 
he is not employed, he will find some- 
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from the records of the third Contest 
shows a comparison of the different 
breeds with respect to  broodiness. 
Only those birds which completed a 
full year’s record are included in the 
table. The highest percentage of 
broody birds was found in the Rhode 
Island Reds and the lowest in the 
Leghorns. It is interesting to note, 
however, that when a Leghorn does go 
broody, she loses more time than a 
bird of any other breed. By time lost 
due to broodiness is meant the num- 
ber of days between the last egg be- 
fore and the first egg after a broody 
period. The average number of days 
lost by the average bird of any of the 
four breeds is perhaps the best method 
of comparing them on this character. 
Thus the average Red lost 39.9 days 
during her pullet year due to broodi- 
ness, the average Wyandotte 38.9 days, 
the average Plymouth Rock 24.3 days 
and the average Leghorn 3.1 days. Of 
more importance, perhaps, to the man 
who is keeping but one breed is the 
number of days the average broody 
hen will lose. Thus the average broody 
Red last 58 days, the average broody 
Wyandotte 62 days, the average broody 
Rock 56 days and the average broody 
Leghorn 32 days. Although the aver- 
age number of days lost each period 
was 21.6 for the Leghorns as against 
about 19 days in the other breeds, the 
fact that only 10 per cent of the Leg- 
horns went broody and those only 1.5 
times on the average reduced the total 
days lost to a small figure. 

In the case of the Wyandottes and 
Plymouth Rocks the highest percent- 
age of broody birds was found in the 
buff varieties due, in all probability, 
to the fact that Cochin blood was used 
in their ancestry to obtain the buff 
color. 

LESLIE E. CARD. 


A Plea for the Sheep and 
the Dog 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We hear so much said by the people 
of the towns in regard to the high 
prices of food and, clothing, particu- 
larly of meats and wool goods. Would 
it not the well to consider some of the 
causes for these high prices, and who 
is responsible for them? 

In order that any farm product may 
be produced cheaply, the conditions 
must be favorable for the growing of 
it, and every handicap or hindrance 
taken away from it, so that the pro- 
ducer can produce it at the least cost 
and with the minimum of loss. 

A few years ago there was quite a 











to play with a flock, but when a sheep 


resists him, he will take hold of it. | 


Then he soon learns to be destructive. 

The only way that the flock can be 
saved from the dog is to have the dog 
taken care of by the owner from sun- 
set to sunrise. That done, and the 
sheep will be safe, and the industry 
will flourish. As the habits of the dog 
and of the coyote are so much the 
same, it is impossible to destroy the 
coyotes without destroying the dogs. 
But if the dog is restrained, confined 
at night, the coyotes can soon be done 
away with. 

Taxing the dog does not accomplish 
anything. It does not protect the 
flock. The damage being done at 
night, there is no possibility of tracing 
the dog that does it. 

Dogs here (Dodge county, Neb.) are 
mostly valued at $5.00. The assessed 
valuation is one-fifth of that amount, 
or $1.00. The dog that is not consid- 











ered worth $5.00 is not taken at al) 
At four per cent, which mostly covers 
the levy, the owner of the dog would 
have to pay four cents assessment on 
his dog. You can easily reckon how 
many dogs would require to be on the 
assessor’s list to pay for a $6.00 lamb 
or an $8.00 sheep after deducting the 
expense of levy and collection. 

If food and clothing are to be cheap. 
ened, this handicap must be removed 
from the production of mutton anq 
wool. It should not be considered any 
hardship for the dog owner to be re. 
quired to keep in restraint, at least 
during the hours of night, his dog; 
the farmer has to restrain all the anj- 
mals that he keeps on the farm. 

This would not hinder any one keep. 
ing a dog of whatever kind he might 
fancy, and his dog would be safe if he 
obeyed such a rule. It would permit 
the destruction of the coyote, or wolf, 
and it would benefit both country and 
town by increasing the profitable re- 
turns of the farm and, by supplying 
a wholesome meat and the best of 
clothing at a cheaper rate. 

DAVID BROWN. 

Dodge County, Neb. 





Laws as to Fishing 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reply to thé inquiry of one of 
your subscribers who asks with re- 
gard to. throw lines, I beg to say that 
the Iowa law does not allow throw 
lines in any lake, but they may be used 
in rivers. The law does not govern 
this to any extent, but no one would 
get into any trouble by using one hook 
only on a line and not more than two 
lines. The number of fish which may 
be caught in one day are forty perch, 
croppies and sun-fish, twenty pike, 
pickerel and bass. A man is allowed 
to sell fish but can not ship them for 


' gale, and before any fish may be ship- 


ped an affidavit must be made to the 
effect that they are not being shipped 
for sale. 
I. N. PRICE, 
Assistant Game Warden. 








Use “Black Ferricap”’ for 
Chicken Cholera 


For sale by all druggists at 75 cents per pound or 
mailed direct upon receipt of price. Prepared only 
by R. H. MILLER, Chemist, Algona, Iowa. 





POULTRY. 


S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS 29°S=15, $1.0: %. 


$3.00. &. J. GARDNER, Russell, Iowa. 








~~ Cc. R. 1. Reds, Tompkins strain. Write for cir- 
i. cular. P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., !a. 








DOGS. 





YCOTCH COLLIE PUPS, sable and white, 
h) farm bred frm good working stock, ¢3 to ¢. 
W. H. SAUNDERS. Wells, Minnesota. 





NOLLIES and AIREDALES. Female pups 
( to let out on the share, also a few forsale. W. 
R. Watson? Box 5, Oakland, lowa, 





Bovee Furnaces 
At Manufacturer’s Prices 


50% on cost, 40%, an fuel saved. 
Largest direct radiating surface. 





Most perfect fuel combustion and ventilating sys- 
tem. Every furnace guaranteed. 

Shipped ready to install. Save large expense. 

Bovee’s Horizontal Fuanace for farm use has no 
equal (doors 16x16 inches), burns 4 ft. wood or 
any kind of soft fuel. 

Bovee’s Economy Furnace burns all kinds of fuel 
and actually requires less fuel and lasts longer 
than any other furnace. 

Send for free illustrated catalog and SPECIAL PRIGES. 

BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
195 Sth Street, Waterloo, Iowa 








Wallaces’ Farmer 
Balance of 1915, Now Only 


Special Trial Rate to New Subscribers 


SO ee 6 2 USE THIS ORDER BLANK BS 2 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Lowa. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 35 cents (stamps or coin). 
Please send me Wallaces’ Farmer every week until Jan. 
1, 1916, as per your svecial trial offer. 





Long-Time 
Special Offers 
$1.25 Pays to Jan. 1, 1917 
$2.15 Pays to Jan. 1, 1919 
$3.10 Pays to Jan. 1, 1921 


Name 
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Wagon Rack Lifter 


The problem of getting a hay rack on 
and off a wagon is no small one when 
one is alone. Sometimes it is hard 
work when there are two persons to 
do the lifting. In the Nor’-West Farm- 
er a correspondent describes a device 
which he says works to his entire sat- 
jsfaction. The rack licter is made ac- 
cording to the following specifications 
quoted from that paper: 

“ “Set 6 posts in the ground in two 
rows just far enough apart that a 
wacon can be driven between the two 
rows. In the drawing the letters A B C 
represent these posts on one side. D 
is a short, swinging post and E the 
skids. The distance from A to B is 
g teet 8 inches, from B to C 9 feet 6 
inches. The skids are 2x8x20 feet 
long. The height of post A is 3 feet 2 
inches; of B 5 feet 2 inches. A mor- 





tise is made in the top of post B to a 


Non-Bearing Strawberries 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What was the trouble with our 
strawberries this year? We had a new 
bed put out last spring and expected 
a good crop, but got scarcely any ber- 
ries. The bed is an old cattle lot and 
the land is very rich. Can ground be 
too rich for strawberries? It is on a 
north slope. The variety is supposed 
to be the Senator Dunlap. Is this a 
good bearing variety? Should one have 
two kinds of plants? The vines made 
a very rank growth and were free of 
weeds. We had them mulched with 
straw over winter. Please give us 
instructions on raising strawberries 
through Wallaces’ Farmer.” 

To our notion the Senator Dunlap is 
by far the best all around strawberry 
for the corn belt. It produces an abun- 
dance of berries of fair size which are 
of excellent quality. The variety is bi- 
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The skid is placed 
in this mortise, and bolted about 3 
inches from the top of the post B. 


depth of 6 inches. 


Post C is 7 feet 6 inches high. About 
4 feet 6 inches from the ground mor- 
tise a slot in Post C, making it 2 feet 
6 inches long and 2 inches wide. This 
is (o guide the skid. The length of the 
swinging post D is 28 inches. Make a 


slot in D similar to B, to a depth of 10 
inches from the top, and bolt skid to 
top of it. This post D rests on top of 


post A when rack is off. This explains 
the construction of half the rack lifter. 
The other half is made in exactly the 
same manner. 

“To unload the rack simply drive in 
at the end A, and as the rack slides up 
it will tilt the skid down at post C. 
This is because the distance from B 
to “ is greater than from A to B, and 
the weight of the rack over the center 
post B will tilt it. A heavy cleat is 
necessarily nailed on each side of the 
hind bolster. To load the rack again, 
the wagon is backed in at end C; the 
swinging post D is knocked from top 
of A, and slight weight will bring the 
rack down on the hind bolsters. By 
backing the wagon farther, the rack 
will drop exactly to its place. This is 
a perfect rack loader in my experi- 
ence.” 








Artichokes 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“How do you _ plant = artichokes? 
Should I plant them in August or in 
the spring? Would you use seed or 
roots? How deep should they be 
planted?” 

The artichoke commonly grown in 
the United States is a kind of wild 
sunflower which produces tubers some- 
thing like potatoes in size, shape, and 
focd value. The culture of the plant 
i uch the same as for potatoes, the 
tubers being planted in the early 
Spring in rows three or four feet 
apart. They are given clean cultiva- 
tion until the stalks have grown high 
enough to shade the ground. 
Theoretically, there should be great 
possibilities in the artichoke plant. 
Pound for pound the roots are equal to 
potatoes and yields as high as eight 
tons per acre have been secured. 
it is said that when hogs are fed a 
little grain in connection they will 
make gains of from three hundred to 
ficht hundred pounds on an acre of 
artichokes. 

Artichoke tubers are not hurt by 
frost, and those which are not dug up 
or eaten by hogs in the fall remain in 
t ground to come up the foilowing 
year. For this reason artichokes are 
omewhat feared as a weed pest. 
ye suggest that our correspondent 
buy his tubers early next spring and 
biant them as early as he can just as 
he would potatoes with the exception 
of not cutting up the tubers. We 
world be glad to hear from any of our 
readers who have had e :perience with 
art.chokes, 
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sexual and does not ordinarily require 
that another variety be planted with it 
to make it fertile. We have a sus- 
picion, therefore, that our correspond- 
ent may have secured some pistillate 
variety by mistake. The pistillate var- 
ieties may be easily distinguished by 
their blossoms which have no stamens. 
If our correspondent has a suspicion 
that his plants are pistillate he should 
send to some reliable nursery com- 
pany and buy some standard stami- 
nate or bisexual variety like the Sen- 
ator Dunlap to plant between every 
second or third row. 

Of course, there is a possibility that 
our correspondent’s soil is too rich. It 
is our observation that in the corn 
belt rather light timber soil will pro- 
duce better strawberries than a rich 
loam. However, we would expect the 
richest of our loam soil to produce 
some berries and not to be so entirely 
barren as our correspondent’s query 
would indicate. Of course, there is a 
chance that a late frost blasted the 
blossoms of our correspondent’s straw- 
berries. 

The raising of strawberries is very 
easy. Put out some good variety like 
the Senator Dunlap in April in rows 
three and one-half feet apart and 
eighteen inches apart in the rows. 
Give clean cultivation the first season, 
mulch with straw or leaves late in No- 
vember, and barring untimely frost, 
drouth and insect attacks, there should 
be a splendid crop the following May 
and June. 


Iowa Boys’ Baby Beef Feed- 


ing Contests 


Over $2,100 has been secured for prizes 





ifi the Iowa boys’ baby beef feeding con- 
test now being promoted by the Iowa 
3eef Producers’ Association in co-opera- 
tion with the Extension Department of 
the college at Ames. 

The state champion in this contest will 
receive a $100 free trip to Washington, 
D. Cc. This prize is offered by the Union 
Stock Yards & Transit Co., of Chicago. 

In each of the first fifty counties where 
fifty or more entries are secured the first 
prize winners will get a free trip to athe 
1916 International Live Stock Exposition 
at Chicago. These prizes are offered by 
the Union Stock Yards & Transit Co., The 
Live Stock Exchange National Bank and 
the live stock commission firms of Clay, 
Robinson & Co., Walters & Dunbar, Alex- 
ander, Ward & Conover, and J. M. Doud, 
all of Chicago. 

There are also two free trips to the 
International, offered by the Iowa Beef 
Producers’ Association to be competed 
for by the boys living in all the counties 
where less than fifty entries are secured. 

Any Iowa boy (or girl) over ten and 
under nineteen years of age January 1, 
1915, may enter the contest. The contest- 
ant is to secure a calf that will be not 
more than eight months old October 1, 
1915, when the contest begins. It may be 
younger if desired. Pure bred calves in- 


tended for breeding purposes are barred; 
it being the purpose in this contest to in- 
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thusiastic booster. 
knows what it will do. 
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feed and care. 


Save Feed—Save Time—In Feeding Your Pigs 
~ Our Square Deal Sanitary Hog Troughs 


on your farm will do both. Every pig has his place. He 
does not face other pigs. Can't interfere, can’t get his feet 
or body in the trough. Our 8-foot trough feeds 
fifteen 250 to 300 pound hogs at atime. The feed ‘\ 
fountain atone end makes it easy to slop pigs with VS 
It is strong and 
durably made and reasonable 
in price. The cleaning fea- 
ture alone (see illustra- / 
tion) is worth all weask f/ 
—7for the trough. Filth 
breeds disease. The 
ordinary trough can’t be 


trough can, filth can’t 


stay init. Every farmer 
who has used it is an en- 


Ready for use. Every Man Who Raises Hogs 


will appreciate this trough. It will help him grow more and better pigs at a less cost for 
Write us today for interesting circular telling all about this trough; also our 
cattle and sheep troughs and self feeders. Address 


W. A. McCOLLOUGH & SONS, 


Specialists in Troughs and Self Feeders 
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Webster City, lowa 














clude only calves fed for market beef. 
There are no other restrictions as to age, 
breed, sex, etc. 

The contestant will weigh the calf 
October 1, sending a weighing receipt 
signed by two disinterested parties to the 
State Leader. He will then feed and care 
for the calf until it is ready for market, 
keeping account of all feeds and a record 
of how the calf is fed. 

The basis of award will be rate of gain, 
40 per cent; economy of gain, 30 per cent; 
and records kept and written report, 20 
per cent. The calf may be sold when 
ready for market and final reports sub- 
mitted immediately thereafter, but all 
records must be in the hands of the State 
Leader immediately after October 1, 1916, 
when the contest closes. 

In addition to the feeding contest prizes 
there will be liberal prizes for baby beeves 
entered in the contest and exhibited at 
the Iowa State Fair and the International 
show in 1916, as well as at many district, 
county and local fairs and shows in Towa. 
Prizes at the two former shows are offered 
by the Bowles Live Stock Commission Co., 
and by Rosenbaum Bros., & Ingwersen 

gros., of Chicago. 

Suggestions and advice on the selection, 
care and feeding of the calf will be fur- 
nished all contestants, and all questions 
will be answered by Rex Beresford of the 
Iowa Beef Producers Association, Ames, 
Jowa. 

This contest not only offers an oppor- 
tunity to win valuable prizes, but gives 
also a chance to make a profit on the 
calf fed; to make good u®e of feeds grown 
in the acre corn contest or otherwise, and 
to get much valuable knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

Every breeder of beef cattle should be 
interested in the contest and help get his 
own boys and the boys of the neighbor- 
hood entered with a good calf. It will 
mean better beef production and a great- 
er demand for good breeding cattle later. 

Every boy interested should not only 
enter the contest early but should also 
get as many others interested in it as 
possible. Remember that the first fifty 
counties sending in fifty entries get the 
chance at the fifty county prizes. 

Entries must be in by October 1, 1915. 
Send for entry blanks or write for fur- 
ther particulars to E. C. Bishop, State 
Leader of Club Work, Ames, Iowa, or to 
Rex Beresford, care lowa Beef Producers’ 
Association, Ames, Iowa. 





Boys’ Feeding Contest 


With a view to developing a school of 
successful feeders of cattle, sheep and 
swine, from the ranks of the youthful 
members of our farm homes and firesides, 
whose achievements may in time surpass 
the best traditions of their ancestors as 
meat producers, the Union Stock Yard 
& Transit Company will offer the follow- 
ing prizes on animals shown at the Inter- 
national stock exposition fed by boys six- 
teen years old and under: 

Best Steer or Heifer Under 30 


Months. 
ei) $59.00 
Second prize ..............- 40.00 
FRE Prime occ sc ccccccccscese SOOO 
Pourthh prige:.. ..... 6c ccccceccs 20.00 
PRC PISO se oie ccsaceecccns 10.00 


Best Pen of Five Lambs of Any 
of the Mutton Breeds. 


te re $50.00 
Second prize ........ccccecce 40.00 
TR QUAM isccccceeeces <a cca 30.00 
POUPFCH RPIBG occ cc ccccccccce 20.00 
EO, NURS  oacasik veces vntee 4s 10.00 
Best Pen of Five Barrows Under 
12 Months. 
er a $50.00 
Beco PrISe> 226i cccvcccccs 40.00 
AE NN a5 6's oie és wsrneeis 30.00 
i 20.00 
ENE NS ies nck eee wes 10.00 


Conditions:—All entries to be made in 
the name and by the feeder. Exhibitors 
will be required to personally care for 


SAVE YOUR CORN 


Jack Frost will be 
afterit. If he gets 
it your time and 
labor are practi- 
cally wasted, and 
fj ny 
profits gone. The 
safest, the best, 
the surest way to 
prevent this is to 
erect an 
INDEPENDENT SILO 

Get it now. Have it ready when you need it. It 
can't be beat iu quality. Nothing as good on the 
market for the price. Shipped on approval to 
your station. Write today. Say you are inter- 
ested. We'll do the rest. 

THE INDEPENDENT SILO CO. 

















2338 University Ave., St. Paul. Minn. 





Get My Big New 
Book—Read My 5” 
Profit Offer 


/ 
3 Bic change in prices on my fa- 
“y mous Split Hickory Ve- 
hicles this year. Get the story. 


Write Today 


Just a postcard willdo. I'll tell 
you also about the 2 years’ 


narantee and 30 days’ $ 25 
Free roadtest. Don’t 
wait. Write now. 





) customers testify to qual- 
uf Galloway-built goods. Our. 
ines made in our factories. 

lesi uilt for long, 
continucus users’ éatisfae 

_tion. Deon t buy onti! you 

J investigate these y- 

: welgnt.lons stroke, large 
, ied, a 

mgines. Enalog book free. Wm. GALLo- 
way Co., Box 223 WaTERLOO, lowa. 


9875-7750-3 


MINERAL"? | 











“kage guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
back. $1 Package sufficient for ordinary cases. 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 4.0 eFourthAve., Pittsburg, Pa. 


erreHauten NARY 





us, WETEF.. ... COLLEGE 


ACCREDITED SCHOO LUSTAATED CATALOG TERat 











their animals without the aid of an as- 
sistant. 

Feeding term from August Ist to open- 
ing of the International. 

Notice of intention to enter one or more 
of these breeding contests to be mailed to 
B. H. Heide, secretary, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, at the beginning of the 
feeding period, who will upon receipt of 
notification mail you formal entry blanks. 
No entrance fees will be charged in above 
classes. 


Cam Belt Weather 


The following table, which will appear 
every week till the first of September, 
will give the rainfall and temperature in- 
formation necessary to forecast the prob- 
able corn yield according to the method 
given in our Boys’ Corner of June 4th 
tainfall for week of July 1%th 

to July 16th, inclusive, for 7 


corn belt-states ............-. 1.45 inchds 
Ideal rainfall for week......... 1.1 inches 
eo ree tee 1.6 inches 


Temperature for week of July 
19th to 16th, inclusive, for 7 
corn belt states........... ..76 degrees 

Ideal temperture .......0..c.ccc. 74 degrees 

Iowa temperature .............. 74 degrees 
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CROP NOTES 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are Invited from 
all sections of our territory. If your county fs not 
reported, send ina brief summary of loca) conditions. 
Postal car¢ reports are sufficient. All such reports 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
current issue 

Initials following county and state designate the 
part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
southwestern, etc. 
































Emmet County, (nw) July 12.—Corn not 
50 per cent as good as last year. A great 
deal had to be replanted, and if the wet 
weather continues it will never amount 
to anything Oats is lodging where the 
ground was not too wet, but with dr; 
weather from now on it will make a fair 
crop. No wheat in this locality. Hay 
crop good, but cannot harvest it on ac- 
count of rain. Vig crop small. Pastures 
doing well. Farm work of all kinds be- 
hind.—M. L. Soeth. 


Jackson County, (ec) Iowa, July 7.—Corn 
very backward, poor color and about a 
three-fourths stand: grub worms did some 
damage, also the ants. Weather cold and 
wet. Clover hay good crop, but poor 
weather to make. Oats good, straw too 
rank, will probably fall. New potatoes 
good crop and selling at $1.00 per bushel. 
Prospects good for apples. Average num- 
ber of pigs, and healthy. Prices do not 
look good with high corn. Old sows going 
to market half fat.—Subscriber. 


Guthrie County, (we) Iowa, July 13.— 


Had a one and three-fourth inch rain here 
Saturday morning following a week of 
showers. A great deal of hay cut and 
laying out all week. Wheat cutting start- 
ed but delayed by showers. Will be a 
fine crop if weather turns good soon. 
Oats look very fine, but afraid some late 
oats may have been hurt by hot sun fol- 
lowing showers. Corn is making up lost 
time a a very rapid rate and shows a big 
improvement in last two weeks.—cC. C. 
Boies. 

Cedar County, (ec) Iowa, July 16.—Corn 
cultivating cut short; too wet. Hay mak- 
ing going slow; too wet. Can work about 
two days a week. Some rye and barley 
cut but every field has places in it too wet 
for a binder. Clover and alfalfa mostly 
got in but large part of it in poor shape. 
Timothy a few days late, cutting com- 
menced, Pastures are good and all stock 
on pasture are thriving in good shape. 
Most of the cattle on feed have gone to 
market. No disease among stock. Light- 
ning has taken the usual toll. Early po- 
tatoes are immense crop. Apples a large 
crop and wet weather pushing them 
along.—L. C. Greene. 

Hardin County, (c) Towa, July 16.—Had 
another big rain of 1 inch last night and 
it damaged quite a bit of hay that was 
cut. Some isn't cut yet. Oats looking 
fine: some lodged lost. Wheat being cut. 
Corn that was 8 inches to waist high is 
now knee high to shoulder high and some 
tasseling and booking fine: some fields in 
parts of the county are very weedy on 
account of the wet weather. Pastures 
good. Cattle doing fine. No sickness 
among hogs and cattle. Not many colts. 
—T. A. Martin. 

Polk County, (c) Towa, July 16.—An- 
other gully washer last night. Corn lay- 
Meg itself by, as_it has been too wet to 
plow for ten days. Fall wheat cut. Most- 
ly only a fair crop. Oats are badly lodged 
but about three-fourths of the crop can 
be saved. Corn looks good and is grow- 
ing fast. Hay will be a big crop but diffi- 
cult to cure on account of rain continu- 
ally A. W. Rice. 

Wapello County, (se) Towa, July 16.— 
Over two inches of rain this week. Im- 
possible to get in the fields to cut the 
wheat which is overripe and down. Some 
farmers are trying to cut the wheat with 
eradies. Most all clover that has been 
cut is badly damaged. Oats is the best 
that this part of Iowa has had for a long 
time, but if it doesn’t quit raining soon they 
will be in the same boat with the wheat: 
can't be cut. Meadows are fine. Corn on 
low and flat lands has gone to weeds and 
grass. Not much fruit, except apples and 


plums. Stock of all kinds are looking 
well. Flies are a fright this wet weather 
on stock and chiggers are worse Wwe 
are still hoping that the clouds will break 
and that the farmers can save the great 


crop. that hi 
Cohagan. 


s grown this year.—S. L. 





Woodbury County, (we) Towa, July 14. 
Rain again last night just as we were 





ready to begin cultivation. No work 
done in corn for ten days. Mosquitoes 
nd greenheads fierce. Too wet to cut 

in. Winter wheat dead ripe. Oats 
lodged and beginning to rust. Tastures, 
meadows and potatoes good. Corn, 6S8e: 


wheat, $1.00.—F. O. Wendel. 

Hancock County, (nc) Towa, July 16.— 
Small grains of all kinds are about the 
average year, but corn is a sad spectacle 
on most farms. There is a fighting chance 
in some of the best pieces. Hundreds of 
acres were not planted till it was too 
Jate for any corn. July Ist to ith was 


nearly freezing weather. 
will have plenty of corn 
good as last year, others say 
have corn under any circumstances; it is 
going to be a serious proposition anyway, 
especially for seed corn for another year. 


Clover is so heavy 
it is rotting where it 


Had a heavy rain and thunder storm last 
evening.—David Fraser. 


Delaware County, (ec) Iowa, July 16.— 
Weather cooler today, 2. 


Very warm the past week. 


and barley lodging on heavy ground; 


Grasshoppers are quite numerous in 


(ec) Towa, July 15.—Corn 
looks fine, knee high and some near waist 
Hay crop is good; some being cut: 
Early oats good; some cut. 
but later than usual. 


deal of rain for the past 
doing well, but haying is slow as it dries 
slowly on the moist 


large business. 
to affect business here, as the purehase of 
autos and building is in good evidence.— 





is reported very good. 


and no rust yet reported. 


Recent rains have delayed farm 
work somewhat. 

Wayne County, 
Not much harvesting 


ILLINOIS. 

Pike County, (nc) IIL, July 15.—Still 
too much rain. Some wheat can not be 
cut. Cutting oats now, very soft in fields. 
Corn very weedy; some never will be 
plowed, very poor on low lands. A good 
many hogs. Very few cattle on feed. 
Wheat sprouting in shock; no threshing 
done; a few stacking when they can catch 
it dry enough. No blackberries to speak of 
on account of drouth last summer. Apples 
pretty good. No peaches. Roads in bad 
shape on account of so much rain.—W. 
J. 8. 

Montgomery County, (c) Ill, July 16.— 
Still it rains. Oats harvest is on, but 
some can’t be cut for the mud; oats down 
badly. Corn is doing nicely but needs 
cultivating badly. Much of the wheat is 
sprouting in the shock. Timothy good, but 
hard to handle. Potatoes good, some com- 
plaint of their rotting. Pasture good, 
Weather the last few days is hot. Eggs, 
13c; butter 20c; hogs, per 100.— 
James A. Tester. 

Wayne .County, (sc) Ill, July 16.— 
Weather very warm; dry enough the first 
time this season to plow corn; corn on 
high land looks good, but on level and 
bottom fields very foul. Oats and wheat 
harvested; some wheat threshed; fair 
yield except where damaged by hail. Pas- 
tures good, but cattle are scarce.—C, W. 
Bing. 

McDonough County, (we) IIL, July 8— 
Small grain crop large acreage in this 
section and unusually heavy. Some lodg- 
ing badly. Wheat and rye mostly all in 
shock. Early oats about reay to cut. Too 
much rain; three inches of water fell yes- 
terday, some 16 inches in the last 60 days. 
Corn three or four weeks late: many 
fields are weedy; not much laid by. No 
more cultivating before the 12th. Tiles 
and ditches full of water. Pastures good, 
Meadows, acreage small. Little clover. 
Timothy fair. Potatoes and gardens best 
in years. Pig crop fair. No disease. Colt 
loss heavy in this section; number saved 
below normal.—Subscriber. 

Morgan County, (we) IIL, July 16.—Wet 
weather continues, everything at a stand- 
still; too wet to plow; too wet to thresh, 
and too wet to stack. Most corn too big 
to plow, and very weedy. Good prospect 
for oats if the weather settles soon. 
Meadows few but good. Milk cows in de- 
mand. A good many colts. All stock in 
good condition. Good hay and straw will 
be scarce next season; too wet to save it. 
—R. Earl Abernathy. 








MISSOURI. 





well except where 
Pasture and gar- 


Some farmers had 


not muck up without getting wet. 


Jackson County, 


Very little hay up yet. Weather hot and 


washing rains of late. Corn fields washed 


Some wheat being cut. 


Cattle are selling high and doing 
Pig crop is about 75 per cent 
ley is coming in soon. Plow lands drowned 
Pasture is real good. 
Not many sheep sell- 
Lots of young 
the big rains.—M. 


Ringgold County, 


crinkling down. The ground is so wet and 


soggy we can’t run the binders. 


the farmers look blue; this is the wettest 
week of the season: too wet for tadpoles; 


too extremely wet for the corn. 


Jasper County, (c) Iowa, July 16.—Rain 
4.92 inches this month so far. 
too much for small grain and the putting 
Corn making up for lost time. 


Oats all down and will not 
Lots of corn’will only 


be plowed once. growing fast where 


pello County, (sc) Towa, July 15. 
are still having too much rain. 


of the early oats are 
The corn is making up for lost time now. 


warmer but we 


still get heavy rains. Corn is now making 


left to stand on the ground and some that 
is rotting for want of dry 
be laid by, but too wet to plow. 


Small grain generally 
Some lodgec.—H. L. Wingate. 








Jasper County, (sw) Mo., July 14.— 
Some threshing in progress here. Wheat 
about 15 bushels. Oats fair. Meadows 
one-half to two-thirds of crop. Wheat, 
locally, $1.00; oats, 50c; corn, 80c. Not 
many hogs. Pastures best ever.—H. G. 
Baker. 

Mercer County, (nc) Mo., July 14.—We 
are having lots of rain here as well as 
other places. It has been very cool until 
the last few days. Corn is looking very 
well excepting that on the river bottoms. 
Three overflows from May until now. As 
most of my corn is on the river bottom 
I am hit pretty hard. Wheat was pretty 
good but badly damaged from rain. Oats 
were never better but are falling down 
and the ground too wet to use the binders. 
Pasture good and stock fat. No disease 
among the stock. No cattle or hogs on 
feed to speak of. Corn 75 cents a bushel. 
Cattle searce. Colt and pig crop about 
normal. Meadows good. We have been 
a long time planting corn: began April 
20th and finished July 1st.—R. S. Moore. 

3Zates County, (we) Mo., July 15.—Situ- 
ation here is about as it was two weeks 
ago. Frequent heavy showers impede all 
farm work. Oats cutting is about half 
completed; remainder are down badly. 
Corn is growing fast but very grassy. 
Some haying is under way. Very little 
road work done this summer. No thresh- 
ing yet in this locality. Fair crop of colts, 
calves and pigs, and all doing well. But 
little cholera among hogs. Produce prices 
here governed by Kansas City markets.— 
M. D. Hovey. 

Harrison County, (nw) Mo., July 16.— 
More rain; about 7 inches this week; 
about 18 inches since the first of May. 
Lots of wheat and corn washed down on 
all the streams; Big Creek near to the 
high mark of July, 1909. If one-half the 
wheat that was raised in the county can 
be saved it will be well. Oats very badly 
damaged. Meadows going down and hay 
making looks discouraging. Yesterday 
fair, rained last night.—S. Meredith. 

Adair County, (nc) Mo., July 16.—Fre- 
quent, almost continuous rains since the 
middle of May. All crops on bottom lands 
destroyed. Much corn abandoned and 
only on the hills has it been possible to 
get it clean. Daily downpours since last 
week. Rye and wheat spoiling in shock. 
A large acreage of fine oats, overripe and 
going down. Ground too soft to cut them. 
A good crop of hay waiting for suitable 
weather, although a measuring worm has 
stripped most of the old meadows of tim- 
othy seed. Pastures are fine. Stock doing 
Well.—A. B. Warner. 

Schuyler County, (nc) Mo., July 16.— 
Still having lots of rainy weather. Some 
wheat and rye not cut vet on account of 
wet weather. No oats cut yet. Meadows 
and pastures fair. toads muddy now. 











—<— 


Farmers planting cane and millet. 
85c; eggs, 14c.—Robt. F. Lanham. 
Livingston County, (nc) Mo., July 16 


Corn, 


More wet weather; 7 inches of rain 
12th; river bottoms all overflowed. Wheat 
sprouting in the shock. Oats have never 
been cut. Corn too tall to cultivate, some 
has been plowed but twice. Too wet to 
harvest hay, some lying flat on ground, 
Pastures fine. Hogs are scarce. No spe. 
sial live stock ailment at present.—Robt, 
D. Evans. 

Chariton County, (nc) Mo., July 16.— 
Very cool and wet since May 19th. Corn 
is back about three weeks and very sn all, 
could not be worked because too wet 
therefore grass and weeds are found in 
abundance. Some corn tasseling and 
can’t make anything; the stalk is tog 
small. Wheat all cut and oats ready, but 
too wet to get in the fields: some have 
lodged badly. Some clover hay cut but 
none has been cared for but what was 
badly damaged. No timothy cut yet on 
account of excessive rains. The last 
rainy spell began July 7th and has rained 
almost every day since. River and creekg 
all over the bottoms the second time, 
Pastures good. Not much stock to eat 
them. Colt and pig crop an average,— 
Geo. L. Gardner. 

Franklin County, (ec) Mo., July 16.~ 

Some of our wheat fields will never be 
harvested with binder. Some good crops 
are down, grown up to weeds and ground 
still soft. Threshing and stacking have 
both commenced, but straw in shock too 
damp for either. Best crop of hay, timo- 
thy, clover and alfalfa for years, but more 
or. less damaged by rains. Corn fields 
cover all grades from worthless to good 
crops; general average probably 50 per 
cent. Apples, 50 per cent; peaches, 25 per 
cent.—H. Calkins. 








NEBRASKA, 

Colfax County, (ec) Neb., July 15.—The 
weather conditions are more favorable this 
week although we have light showers and 
weather threatens with more rain. Win- 
ter wheat harvest is in full swing but on 
the bottoms it can not be cut on account 
of the soft ground. Oats is not ready to 
be cut and some is badly lodged. Corn 
behind at least two weeks and some is 
pretty weedy. Farmers do not know 
whether to clutivate corn or harvest wheat 
first. Pastures are good and all kinds of 
stock are doing well.—John J. Krula. 

Wayne County, (nc) Neb., July 16.— 
The last few days have been warmer and 
corn is recovering fast from too much 
cool weather. Second cutting of alfalfa 
is being put up but most too much rain 
for best results. Checks the laying by of 
corn also. Oats is going down on account 
of so much rain making them grow too 
rank; the rain and wind is blowing some 
of them down. Plenty of hay here this 
year. It may be too wet to put up on 
some bottom ground. Our scientific rules 
for farming had to be suspended.—John 
Cc. Davis. ‘ 


KANSAS. 


Clark County, (sw) Kan., July 15.—Har- 
vest about all finished and in fine condi- 
tion; only one or two showers since har- 
vest commenced. Second crop of alfalfa 
saved in fair condition. Threshing com- 
menced with a good yield and quality 
good. Pasture fine and flies the worst I 
ever saw them.—J. C. Creswell. 

Jeweil County, (nc) Kan., July 16.—An- 
other rain last night, only two or three 
clear days so far this month. Others all 
rainy. Very little wheat cut yet, much 
will be lost through inability to harvest 
it, yield would have been about 30 bush- 
els. Most corn too big to plow. Most 
farmers will let second crop alfalfa go till 
later as they can’t get on ground to cut it. 
Least hogs in country for years. Some 
putting on kegs to be used as additional 
wheel to keep it from cutting in so deep. 
—Wm. E. Dannefer. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 

Lincoln County, (se) S. D., July 8— 
Weather conditions have been more f: 
orable for corn the past two weeks, 
it is still backward. Hundreds of acves 
will never make corn; some is knee high. 
Oats are about all headed out and look 
fine. Clover and timothy a fine crop. 
Second crop of alfalfa nearly ready to cut. 
Early potatoes large enough to use. A 
hard rain yesterday morning. Too t 
to plow corn but some are at it. Hogs 
and cattle doing fine.-—Myron Hoffman 

Brookings County (ec) S. D., July 16.— 
We have had fine growing weather s e 
the Fourth and corn is making up for the 
late season, will be laid by next week, is 
knee high. A good rain on the 15th. 
Grain is quite rank; some barley falling. 
Considerable building in country and there 
is said to be fifty houses going up in 
3rookings. Chautauqua was held here.— 
Wm. Barton. 








White Blooming Sweet Clover Seed 
WANT E D direct from grower. Must be 


home grown and guusrant 
pure. Send prices on 1.000, 2,000 and 3.000 pound lots. 





J. W. McDONNELL. Humboldt, 8. D- 





SS eee COLLIE PUPS (for 
. quick sale. Claude Goodsell, Aredale, Iowa. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Our ia Market Letter 


Chicago, July 19, 1915.—That railroad 
tonnage is much more largely employed 
than « short time ago is demonstrated by 
the latest statement of idle cars, showing 
a decrease of almost 25,000 such cars 
within a month. The railroads are plac- 
ing heavy orders for rails, cars and loco- 
motives, and a big business in moving 
she crops is expected. The foreign trade 
of the country is of unprecedented propor- 
tiot s still, with vast exports of war mu- 
grain, meats, etc., and the war 


ons, 
ae e cause of enormous exports of cop- 
per and steel. Rates of interest at the 
Chicago banks are low, with loans at 3% 
to jt» per cent. On the Chicago Board 
of Trade prices of wheat have experienced 
rallies of late on black rust, reports in 
the Dakotas and western central Minne- 
sota. Some gains in export buying of 
wheat are reported on some days, but 
the weekly exports are running on a very 


much lower seale than earlier in the sea- 
son, while less wheat is reaching primary 
markets than heretofore. In a recent week 
exports of wheat from North America 
amounted to only 3,432,000 bushels, com- 
paring With 5,973,000 bushels a week earlier 
and 6,288,000 bushels for the correspond- 
ing week last year. European buyers are 
waiting for free offerings of the new crop 
of winter wheat, their idea being that 
much lower prices will then be asked. 
Thee world’s wheat erop is estimated by 
Broomhall at 3,225,000,000 bushels, or 305,- 
(09,000 bushels more than was harvested 
last year, with gains chiefly in the Urtited 
States and Canada. The recent govern- 
ment crop report for July estimated the 
wheat crop of this country at 936,000,000 
bushels, or the largest en record, and 72,- 
000,000 ‘bushels more than was raised in 
1914. Not much old wheat is left in the 
country, and buyers will have to depend 
upon new wheat much sooner than in 
other years. Within a short time July 
wheat has sold about 40 cents higher than 
a year ago, while corn futures sold six 
eents higher and July oats about ten 
certs higher. 

Cattle prices are covering an extremely 


wide range at the present time, with an 
unusual shortage in feeding districts of 
well-bred cattle maturing for the market, 


while the daily offerings of grass-fed 
steers, cows and heifers are unduly large, 
in spite of luxuriant pasturage every- 
where and extraordinary inducements for 
grazing and corn-feeding cattle for the fu- 


ture market. Probably never before were 
gereral conditions so favorable for pro- 
ducing high-class beef cattle as right now, 
for the shortage is so general and so great 
that in all probability further good ad- 
vances in corn-fed oferings are going to 


be seen. On the other hand, while su- 
perior little yearling steers and heifers, 


as well as the better class of steers of 
strong weight, are headed in an upward 
direction, grass cattle have been selling 
very unsatisfactorily right along, produc- 


present extremely wide range of 
cattle values. It is, of course, extremely 
unfortunate for sellers that these thin, 
grassy steers of light weight meet with 
no competition from outside buyers, the 

arantine still maintained because of the 
existence of the hoof and mouth disease 
starding in the way of purchases of 
stockers and feeders in the Chicago mar- 
ket. It is expected that in the course of 
afew more weeks quarantine restrictions 


ing the 








| be wholly removed, and in that 
ever t a good outlet will be opened once 
more for thin cattle of the stocker class. 
The recent large demand for fat heavy 
cattle for export alive to Europe for army 
feeding purposes could not be met here, 
and for this reason the packers have been 


maiing purchases in Canada at $8.80 to 


$4.10 per 100 pounds. This will keep many 
Such cattle away from the Buffalo market 
th's season. The Chicago cattle receipts 
last week increased in numbers because 
the recent good advances in prices en- 
eonraged owners to hurry up shipments. 
But the offerings of prime beeves were so 


lim ted that these continued to command 
high prices, while the many grass cattle 
Wwe constantly on the downward course 
or prices. A large share of the steers 
marceted went at $8.75 to $10.10, with the 
best class selling at $10.00 to $10.40 and 
the poorer lots of lightweight grass steers 
at 5.00 to $8.00. Warmed-up . steers 
broveht $8.10 to $8.75, and medium grade 
Stee’s sold at $8.80 to $9.45, with sales of 


ge lots at $9.50 to $9.95. Heavy steers 
top -d the market—something quite un- 
Ususl in the summer period, when year- 
lings are nearly always the favorites. 
Pritoe yearlings went for $10.00 to $10.25, 
with sales all the way down to $7.75 to 


$8.7" for the common to fair kinds of 


grassy lots. Butchering cows and heifers 
had a good outlet at $5.15 to $9.75 for 
ordinary to fancy lots, with yearling heif- 
ers 





‘oing much the highest and the best 
cows taken at $7.00 to $7.75. Cutters went 
at £1.65 to $5.10, canners at $3.25 to $4.60 
and bulls at $5.00 to $7.75. Calves were 
in excellent demand at $5.00 to $11.00 per 


19 pounds for the cvarsest heavy to 
Prime light vealers. 
Hogs have had their usual ups and 


dow S, advancing at times of meager runs 
— declining on days of especially gen- 
‘OUs offerings, with more marketed usu- 





all on Monday than any any other days. 
But the market does not usually get very 
far away from the $8.00 mark for the 
choicest hogs adapted for shipment from 
here to eastern packing points, and when- 
ever the top figures are much under that 
price, reactions are sure to follow. Hogs 
have been shipped to market freely this 
season, and a short time ago published 
returns showed that the western packing 
points had slaughtered 1,728,000 more hogs 
since March 1, the opening of the summer 
packing season, than for the correspond- 
ing period in 1914. Hogs received in the 
Chicago market recently have averaged 
in weight 238 pounds, comparing with 234 
pounds one week earlier, 240 pounds one 
year ago and 243 pounds two years ago. 
Midsummer is bringing out the customary 
generous offerings of fattened sows, and 
these and ordinary grassy hogs are sell- 
ing at an increasing discount from the 
high prices paid readily for prime hogs 
that have had plenty of corn fed to them. 
The most encouraging feature of the hog 
trade is the enlarged eastern shipping de- 
mand for the best consignments, a pre- 
mium being paid for light weights over 
all others. Fresh pork is having a large 
sale everywhere, and provisions are in 
fairly large domestic and export demand, 
with unusually large accumulations in 
western packing centers. After hogs had 
sold off sharply, the market had good ral- 
lies on small receipts, and the best light 
hogs brought $8.00, the highest. price of 
the year, with sales all the way down to 
$6.80. Pigs brought $6.25 to $7.75. At the 
low time of the week the bulk of the 
pigs sold at the lowest prices seen since 
April, but the best pigs of strong weight 
were not much below the high time of 
the year. 

Horses are in much smaller general de- 
mand, army mounts and gunners being in 
poorer request at $135 to $200. Receipts 
are falling off in number, and this holds 
the decline in prices somewhat in check, 
with farm workers selling mostly at $75 
to $135 and farm mares at $140 to $175. 
Common to the best chunks go for $165 to 
$240 and the better class of drafters at 
$240 to $285. Ww. 


Additional Field Notes 


THE JOHN DEERE LOW DOWN 
SPREADER. 

here are two special things which dis- 
tinguish the John Deere Manure Spread- 
er. One is the low down feature, making 
the spreader unusually easy to load, the 
other the beater on the axle. All the 
driving parts of the beater are mounted 
on the rear axle, thus’ eliminating 
clutches, and a number of parts it would 
otherwise be necessary to use in spread- 
ing the manure. This spreader has big 
drive wheels, and the top of the spreader 
box is only hip high. A _ revolving rake 
which delivers an even amount of manure 
to the beater is another feature which 
adds much to its value. A very complete 
spreader booklet has been issued by the 
John Deere Plow Company, and a copy 
thereof together with a copy of their 
book ‘Farm Manures and Fertilizers’”’ 
can be had by addressing the John Deere 
Publicity Dept., Moline, Ill., requesting 
Package No. X-28. Their advertisement 
on page 1002 will give an excellent idea 
not only of the spreader, but ulso their 
motor hay press, and from the present 
outiook, it ought to be a good year to 
bale hay. —Advertising Notice. 





HOW ABOUT THE ENSILAGE CUTTER 


Our readers who have not already ar- 
ranged for their ensilage cutter for filling 
the silo this year, should investigate the 
matter at once. A number of reliable 
and desirable cutters are advertised in 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and we call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the various adver- 
tisements, suggesting that they send for 
the literature these advertisers have is- 
sued, and go over it carefully. It is poor 
policy to put off the selection of a silo 
cutter, until late, as when you want your 
cutter, it may be impossible then to ob- 
tain it. It is none too early to make the 
selection now, and the literature issued 
by the various silo filler manufacturers 
who advertise in Wallaces’ Farmer should 
prove both interesting and _ instructive. 
Note the advertisements on pages 1012-13. 
—Advertising Notice. 





oe CORN OR — IN 
HREE MINUTE 

This is a very short ae of time in 
which to unload a wagon load of corn, 
wheat or oats, and yet the Peoria Drill & 
Seeder Co., of 24414 N. Perry St., Peoria, 
Ill., point it out as the record of their 
Peoria Grain Elevator. It is an all steel 
grain dump, and they call particular at- 
tention to the work it will do, and to.its 
construction in a very interesting booklet 
which they have issued. A postal card or 
letter request will bring this booklet. It 
will certainly pay our readers to investi- 
gate the wagon dump and elevator propo- 
sition, and the literature the Peoria folks 
have issued will give them an excellent 
idea of the Peoria all steel dump, and the 
work it will do.—Advertising Notice. 


PERKINS GASOLINE ENGINES. 

Gasoline engines for every purpose, are 
made by the Perkins Windmill & Engine 
Co., of 350 Main St., Mishawaka, Indiana, 
They call attention to their medium sized 
engine mounted on trucks so as to be 
readily transported to any part of the 
farm, in an advertisement on page 1012, 
and ask that you write for their catalogue 
which gives complete information with 
regard to all Perkins engtnes. They can 
supply you with anything from 2'%-horse- 
power for pumping, which they especially 
recommend, up to the largest sizes for 
running high power for farm machinery. 








If you will tell them the purposes for 
which you desire an engine, they will be 
glad to make recommendations, as to the . 
best Perkins Engine to buy. Their en- 
gines are the result of a good many years 
of experience in manufacturing. They 
are simple in construction, strong and 
durably made, are easy to start, and keep 
going, and are fitted for any kind of fuel. 
They are making a specialty of engines for 
filling the silo, and if you want to get re- 
liable power for filling the silo, the Per- 
kins Wind Mill & Engine Co. will be glad 
to have you write them at once. A postal 
ecard or letter request to the above address 
will bring prompt information concerning 
Perkins engines.—Advertising Notice. 





A MIGHTY ptt all HOG 


A hog trough that will save feed, and 
likewise save time in feeding your pigs, 
will be found in the Square Deal Sanitary 
Hog Trough of W. A. McCollough & Sons, 
of Webster City, Iowa. The advertise- 
ment in this issue shows this trough 
ready for use, and it likewise shows the 
cleaning features, which will be especially 
appreciated by hog growers. Release a 
couple of catches, and you can easily turn 
this trough over. It enables you to have 
clean feed for your pigs every day, and 
this feature alone is worth a whole lot. 
Another feature which will particularly 
appeal to those having growing pigs is 
the fountain at one end, through which 
slop, or water is poured. The pigs can 
not scramble all over you and spill the 
slop when you have this trough. The 
eight-foot trough feeds 15 head of 250 to 
300-pound hogs at a time. Every pig has 
opines and he does not fall over other 

gs. He cannot interfere with the other 
piss or his feet and body in the trough. 

e Square Deal Sanitary Hog Trough is 
the result of Mr. McCollough, Sr.’s prac- 
tical experience in growing hogs on the 
farm. He has spent a good many years 
in studying and rfecting this trough, 
and he is satisfied that any farmer who 
tries it will be more than pleased there- 
with. He has issued an interesting cir- 
eular giving full particulars, which can 
be had on request. This trough is one of 
several that he makes, as he makes a 
cattle trough, which is just as good for 
cattle as this trough is for hogs; likewise 
a sheep trough, and self-feeders for both 
eattle and hogs which are particularly 
desirable. The. circular gives full infor- 
mation. Be sure and read the adverttse- 
ment, and when writing for circular men- 
a Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising No- 

ce. 


A Wonderful Opportunity f 
iigated nto 


in the Best Part of Colorado 


Splendid sol, approved water supply, good markets, 
fine climate; these conditions with good farming. 
A small supply of ready money will make a fine in- 
vestment for any purchaser. The state gives their 
endorsement. 


All monies handled by Trust Company. 
Write for information to 


THE MUTUAL CAREY IRRIGATION CO. 
522 Exchange Building, Denver, Colorado 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUY LAND? 


If 80, you should first get a copy of our journal. It 
has lands advertised in it from nearly every state in 
the Union, so that you can find just what you want 
tn its columns. 

Established 19 years and reaches 68,200 readers each 
issue, 85% of whom are farmers on rural routes. Send 
25c today for one year’s subscription. 


FARM AND REAL ESTATE JOURNAL 
Dept. 97, Traer, fowa 


OTTER TAIL AND WILKIN COUNTIES 


Corn, clover, stock and grain farms, any size tract 
and terms to suit purchaser, $30 to 690. Otter Tail 
county boasts of never having had a crop fallure, 
best of soil, good roads, towns, schools, ete. Nearty 
200 farms to choose from—lake shore, cleared timber 
or prairte farms. Write today for free map, descrip- 
tive booklet and price list. PARK REGION LAND 
& LOAN CO., Fergus Falls, Ming. 


200 ACRE WELL IMPROVED FARM 


for sale. Good land, lays fine, abundance of good 
water, good buildings. good title and a square deal. 
70 miles northwest of Kansas City. Clear, good 
terms; 60 years old and want toquit. W. A. GILLI- 
LAND, Owner, Denison. Jackson Co., ko, = 























Grouse Ridge § Stock Farm for Sale 


640 acres near Grand Meadow in Mower County, 
= All tillable, well improved and tiled. Easy 
F. MAHER, Owner, 604 First Nat’l Bank 

Bldg. Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


The Red River Valley 


of Minnesota offers Letter values and more induce- 

ments than any other section of America today. No 

boom! No inflated prices! Nocrop failures! Write 

today for maps and choice list of lands for sale by 
WOOD LAND McKnight 


’ " i q . 


333 Acre Steck Farm for Sale 


+ mile west of Ringgold City, 8 miles south of Mount 
Ayr, county seat of Ringgold Co.: 115 acres corn, 14- 
room house, 2 big barns, 2 wind miils, ete. Priced to 
sell, 3100. Will take small clear farm and carry bal- 
ance. DR. CREATH, Owner, Ottumwa. lowa. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CIRCULAR 


with views and descriptions of Norman County, 
Minn. farms. It will put you next to some real snaps. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND COo., Ada, Minn. 


Wanted to Rent {004 tmprevea 


more in southern Minnesota or Bh — lowa. Good 
references. L. P. FOY, Mingo, lowa. 


TENANTS WANTED | ."2"¢ tenants for several 


of the finest farms in lowa 
(Mills and Calhoun counties), for which I am the 
agent. Address HIRAM VROOMAN, Hastings, Ia. 


The best corn land at lowest prices. 
IOWA FARMS reat prices 


Large list on request. 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, fa. 


HOICE MINNESOTA FARMS for sale. 
Will consider Dakota land as first payment. OTIS 
LAND CO., 302 Hippee Bidg., Des Moines, lowa. 























! 
| Big Land Opening 
on Tuesday, t 3a only, at $9.50 per 
acre. aUcuST aD ONLY. Great opening of 
Swigarts Greenwood Township Tract of 4.000 acres 
in Wexford Co., Mich. No land reserved or for sale 
until excursion. arrives on ground. Not less than 40 
or over 160 acres to one person; $50 down and $8 
monthly on each forty or annual payments. No land 
at this price after cheap rate excursion, which leaves 
Chicago, Tuesday, Aug. 3d, 11:30 a.m. Entire ex- 
pense from Chicago and return, including board, 
rallroad fare, Pullman sleeper, etc., $14. Write im- 
mediately for map-circular giving all particulars. 
These are choice farm lands, adapted for general 
crops, stock, dairying, poultry, truck, fruit; near 
towns, raflroads, markets and adjoining good farms; 
quick transportation to Chicago, Milwaukee, Gr 
Rapids, Detroit. Opportunity of life-time for wage 
earner, farm renter or farm hand to get a farm home. 
GEORGE W. SWIGART. owner, 8-1248 First Nat'l 
Bank Building, Chicago, Hlinots. 


The Best Grops Are 
Along The Soo Line 


in North Dakota this year—same as usual. 


Black loam soil with clay subsoil and splendid 
climate aséures abundant anaual harvests. Land 
increased 134% from 1900 to 1910; will double in 
next five years. Hogs and corn firmly estab- 
lished as staple products. Good bargains—$20 to 
$50 per acre with no commission to us; being 
taken rapidly. Write immediately for booklet 

escribing country and plan of direct dealing. 
LOW EXCURSION RATES. 


J. & MURPHY, immigration Agent, SOO LINE 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Famous Shallow Water District 


Northeastern Colorado 


Wonderful grain and stock country, best corn, wheat 
and natural alfalfa country in the west. Good clil- 
mate, markets, churches and schools. roductive 
soil. Small cash payment, balance like rent. Write 
for booklet and excursion rates. 


PLATTE RIVER VALLEY LAND CO., 
State Bank Building, Omaha, Nebraska 


Farms in the Corn Belt of 
North Dakota 
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20,000 acres of improved farms: from whicir to 
select. Prices $35.00 to $65.00. These farms wili 
soon be worth $125.00 to $150.00. 

Write for coraplete information. 


JOHNSON LAND CO. 
320 Andrus Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


$5,000 Cash Will Buy 


240 acre improves 1 farm with we crops 
and live stock; mile from 
town northeastern lowa; 8 horses, 80 pt. corn, 40 
acres oata, 50 acres meadowland, 9 room house, barn 
48x62, hog house 20x40, two double cribs, Lae eed 
orchard. Subject to prior sale, price only $130 pe 

acre, balance time. Land near sold 9140 without 
crops or live stock. Answer immediately. CONIE 
W. MACK, 1410 Otis Building, Chicago, Elinois. 


Attention, Farmers! 


Write at once for free information about choice 
black loam prairie lands in Southeast Texas Guif 
Coast. Address owners, 

THEO. F. KOCH & CO 
807 Transportation Bidg., Chicago, all. 


240 Acres Douglas County, Minn. 


forsale. Excellent land and improvements. Close 
to town of Kensington. Good school, near churches; 
just the place for your growing boys. Inquire of 

P. O. BIOBENSON, Milford, lowa 


Best Corn and Clover Land on Earth 


160 acres can be bought at a sacrifice, $35 per acre, 
will be worth $100 per acre inside of 3 years. It is 
the best wheat, corn, clover and alfalfa land that can 
be found. Wheat in this district has yielded as high 
as 46 bu. per acre this year. For particulars and copy 
of Square Deal write 8. E. Newhouse, Dexter, Mo. 





























IF YOU ARE LOOKENG FOR A 


HOME or INVESTMENT 


write for the fimest list of farms ever issued 
in central southern Iowa. 
HAMI LTON, 
“The Honest Land Man.” w interset, iowa 


200 lowa Farm Homes 


For Sale at Right Prices 
From 40 up to 700 acres. Write for 1915 descriptive 
catalogue. 


BOSSERMAN BROS., 
Northern Minnesota 


Opportunities for ali. Rich setl, excelent climate, 
no drouths, sweet water everywhere; the ideal cattle 
country. Prairie or cutover lands. Write for infor- 
mation. Nerthern Minnesota Development 
Association, Duluth, Minnesuta. 


Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. BE. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelta. Minn. 


MINNESOTA BARGAIN 


200 acre farm 2+ miles from Wilimar on State road; 
fine improvements and the best of soil. Many other 
fine farms for sale. 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 
Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For sale on easy terms. We sell our own 


lands. Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 
Saloons vot- 


Southern Minnesota Corn ed from coun- 


y. School and church advantages unexcelied. Farm. 
ing conditions right, many advantages. Send today 

‘or farm list and literature. CURTIS-SAWYER 
LAND COMPANY. St. James, Minnesota. 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA 
Reasonable prices and terins. Write 
| ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 





Murray, lowa 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Sept. 30—C. A. DeVaul, Inwood, Iowa. 


Oct. 5—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 7-—Louie H. Scheetz, Belle Plaine, Ia. 

Oct. 12—R. E. Watts & Sons, Miles, lowa. 

Oct. 12—R. E. Watts & Sons, Miles, lowa. 

Oct. 12—Geo. Lewis and others, Marshall- 


town, lowa, 


Oct. 13.—C. A, Oldsen and E. B. Thomas, 
Wall Lake, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—Mercer County Short-horn Breed- 


ers’ Ass'n, Aledo, IL. 
lll., Secretary. 
Oct. 19—Frank Pemberton, Iowa Falls, Ia. 
© t. 20—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 
Oct. 21—E, W. Harmon, Marshalitown, 
lowa. 
Oct, 20 


O. H. Lee, Aledo, 


A. W. Book, Dixon, Il. 

Nov. 11—Anoka Farms, Waukesha, Wis. 

lec. 16—Zobel Bros., Dysart, Iowa. 

Mar. 17—H. Prichard & Son, Walnut, Ia., 
and CC. H. Jackson, Avoca, Ia. Sale at 
Avoca, Ia. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


Sept. 15—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Towa. 
Sept. 16—M. H. Donohoe, Holbrook, la. 
Oct. 12—Wm, Cash, Williamsburg, lowa. 


Oct. 15—Glen Moss, Garden Prairie, lowa. 
Oct. 26—P. Leahy, Williamsburg, Ia. 


May 25—O., Vv. Battles, Maquoketa, Iowa. 
GUERNSEYS. 

Sept. 14—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 
PERCHEONS. 


Oct. 29—Theo. Weil, Blairstown, Towa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 


Aug. 5—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. 

Aug. 6—C. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 
ug. IS—M., IX. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, Ia. 

Sept. 1f—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 

Sept. 17-—A. O. MeMullen, Estherville, ia. 

Sept. 30—C. A. DeVaul, Inwood, lowa. 

Oct. 1—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 

Oct. 5—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, 
lowa. 

Oct. 6—Waltemeyer  Bros., Melbourne, 
lowa. 

Oct. 7T—C. J. Swale, Fredericksburg, Ia. 

Oct. 12—H. Bigelow & Son, Aledo, Ill. 


Romey, Melvin, lowa. 


Oct. 13—G. A. 
Y Handley, Carroll, lowa. 


Oct. 26—E. E. 


Oct. 26—J. W. McCaft ree, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Nov. 3—Wm. Taylor, Ireton, lowa. 
Nov. 5—H. E. Wegter, Sheldon, lowa. 


Nov. 11—H. N. Hoyme, Jasper, Minn. 
Nov. 16—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 
J. 





Jan, 11—A, & L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, 
lowa, 

Jan. 12—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn 

Jan. 12—F. W. Knapp, Worthington, Minn. 

Jan, 13- E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 





Jan. 14—Spies Bros., 

Jan. 15—Malloy Bros.; Montrose, 8S. 

Jan. 21—C. . DeVaul, Inwood, Iowa. 

Jan. 19—J. J. Merfeld & Sons, Marble Rock, 
lowa, 

Feb. 2—B. C. Marts, Hampton, Iowa. 


Beaver Creek, Minn, 
D. 


Feb. 3—Waltemeyer Bros., Melbourne, 
lowa, 
Feb. 5—H. N. Hoyme, Jasper, Minn. 


Feb. 8—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa, 

Feb. 8—M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, Ia. 

Feb. 9—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, 
lowa. 

Feb. 9—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 


Feb. 10—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—W. F. Merfeld, Greene, Ia. 
Feb. 11—Hunter & Thompson, Dike, Towa, 
Feb. 15—J. W. McCaffree, Cedar Falls, la. 
. 17—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 
. 18—C. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 
Feb. 24—G. A. Romey, Melvin, Iowa. 
Feb. 25—B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 
1.—Sando Bros., Colton, S. D. 
Instead of March 34d. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Sept. 28—E. C. Forrest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Sept. 29—E. C. Forrest & Son, Miles, la.; 
sale at Clinton. 
Sept. 29—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
Oct. 11—C. A. Rosenfeld, Kelly, lowa. 
Jan. 19—J. L. Risley & Son, Ames, Iowa. 
Jan. 20—C. A. Rosenfeld, Kelly, lowa. 
Feb. 16.—L. S. Fisher & Son, Edgewood, 
lowa. 
Jan. 4—Ruebe] Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
. 9$—J. M. Glasier, St. James, Minn. 
Feb. 21—Jas. Lawler, Clare, lowa. 


Feb. 22—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 


Feb. 24—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES. 
Oct. 28—J. L. Dickerson, Knoxville, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES. 

Sept. 30—Clayton Messenger, Keswick, Ia. 

Oct. 15—D. S. Lyon & Sons, Denver, II. 
PERCHERONS. 

7—wWw. S. Corsa, Whitehall, Til. 

s—F. W. Weinrich, Geneseo, II]. 


Dec. 
Dec, 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must bave 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, Jowever. can usually be inserted if reoeived 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


W. W. Marsh, of Waterloo, Iowa, of- 
fers an imported Guernsey bull for sale. 
The Marsh herd has made a great record 
at leading dairy shows. See announce- 
ment and write if interested in buying— 
Advertising Notice. 

The Bovee Furnace and Grinder Works, 
of Waterloo, Iowa, report an increased de- 
mand for their hot air furnaces, which are 








well made and sold direct to patrons at 
very moderate prices. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ 


Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 

Mr. W. A. McHenry, prominent breeder 
of Aberdeen Angus cattle, at Denison, Ia., 
whose card recently appeared in Wallaces’ 
Farmer, writes us that he has just sold an 
Erica son of his famous champion Glen- 
foil Thickset 2d to Me. H. H. Hanson, of 





Odebolt, Iowa. The price being $360. Mr. 
McHenry has a number of others that he 
would be pleased to describe and price to 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers. There is no 
getting away from the fact that Mr. Mc- 
Henry has a great herd, and a good lot of 
bulls to select from.—Advertising Notice. 


Ninety-five Duroc Jersey spring pigs 
were recently inspected by this Wallaces’ 
Farmer representative at the herd of Mr. 
J. G. MeQuilkin, of La Porte City, lowa. 
They have the run of a considerable por- 
tion of two farms. The result is good 
thrifty pigs. I. X. L. Col. is the herd boar. 
He is by Colonel’s Prince by Prince of 
Colonels. There is a good litter by I Am 
Golden Model 2d, purchased at the Walte- 
meyer Bros’. sale last winter. Another 
litter is by Colonel K. These are from the 
sow purchased from M. E. Merfeld last 
winter. Mr. MecQuilkin will offer young 
boars for sale in a later issue. He will 
hold a bred sow sale February 17th.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 

Angus bulls of good type, and growthy, 
are offered for sale by Geo. Lamond, of 
Montezuma, Iowa. The bulls are all sired 
by Mr. Lamond’s splendid herd _ bull, 
Brookside Eclipser, which he bought at 
the International stock show and sale, of 
P. J. Donohoe. The sire of Prookside 
Eclipser is old Black Woodlawn, and his 
dam is the Erica cow Eluna. Mr. Lamond 
has long been a feeder of steers, as well 
as a breeder of pure breds, and he knows 
the kind that are profitable from the feed- 
standpoint. Hie will be pleased to 
have those interested to make him a visit. 
See his advertisement elsewhere in this 
, and write for other particulars.— 
Advertising Notice. 

Messrs. Hunter & Thompson, of Dike 
Iowa, claim February 11th for a Duroc 
Jersey bred sow sale. I Am Golden Model 
23d is the herd boar. We wish to state 
that he is a great yearling He is by the 
noted sire of prize winners I Am Golden 
Model 2d that sold for $730 at the Walte- 
meyer Bros’. sale last February. His 
dam is Miss High Model by the celebrated 
champion High Model. I Am Golden Mod- 
el 3d is a big yearling and a show boar 
with slight fitting. Messrs. Hunter & 
Thompson will be in line with some good 
spring boars by this sire a little later. Be- 
sides they have four choice fall boars and 
a couple of yearling herd oars to offer. 
Further particulars will appear in a later 


er's 


issue 


issue regarding this herd.—Advertising 
Notice. 
Mr. G. FE. Hemstreet, of Cedar Falls, 


Iowa, is proprietor of one of the not large 
but select herds of Duroc Jerseys. The 
herd boar is Protection Gano, a worthy 
son of the famous Col. Gano. Forty-five 
spring pigs, mostly by Protection Gano, 
are about all one could expect at this 
time. Mr. Hemstreet has one litter not by 
this boar that we take pride in speaking 
of. It is a litter of eight sired by Chief's 
Col. 2d and out of a daughter of Merfeld’s 
Wonder. Numbers considered, it is the 
best litter we have seen this year. They 
and their dam will be at the district fair 
at Cedar Falls this fall. Mr. Hemstreet 
will hold a boar sale September 29th and 
a bred sow sale February 7th.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 
MERFELD’S DUROCS. 

Messrs. M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 
Iowa, are lining up for a splendid offer- 
ing of Duroc Jersey boars to be sold Au- 
gust 18th. These gentlemen have become 
prominent in their chosen profession. 
Their reputation for purchasing the best 
blood the breed affords at whatever price 
it may take to get it is widespread. They 
will sell on this occasion four of their tried 
herd boars, and just a lot of fall and 
spring boars that have every indication of 
making good herd boars. Chief Col. Jr. 
will sell, Colonel K. goes in, and Operator, 
a twelve-months son of Illustrator and out 
of the great sow Lucy May Wonder by 
the champion Superba. Some great fall 
boars by Col. K. and Merfeld’s Wonder 
are included. Three March boars by Illus- 
trator go in out of Willetta of Idlewild 3d 
by Disturber. Six sows will sell which 
includes Willetta of Idlewild 3d, Robert's 
Model by Chief Protection—first prize 
aged sow at Des Moines in 1913; three fine 
fall sows bred for early farrowing. Watch 
for full particulars in later issues, and 
file your name with Messrs. Merfeld at 
once for a catalogue.—Advertising Notice. 


SHANK’S DUROC SALE. 


Duroc Jersey breeders in general are al- 
ways interested to learn how the Shank’s 
herd is getting on. It is at this time that 
we announce the second annual boar sale 
that W. N. Shanks will hold at his fine 
farm near Worthington, Minn. The sale 
is to take place August 5th. We can’t 
talk very much about Shanks’ great herd 
of Durocs without handing a considerable 
of the glory to High Mode!. The more we 
see of the get of this nine hundred and 
seventy-pound grand champion the more 
we must admire him. Shanks.is selling 
a baker’s dozen fall boars sired by Hi 
Model that will make a man’s eyes stick 
out who is not used to looking at big hogs. 
Such bone and such length as they pos- 
sess is the interesting part. We have 
been looking at Hi Model boars over the 
country for the past two seasons and there 
is no getting away from the fact that 
Shanks has a great boar. His selling 
price of $730 does not represent his value. 
It looked pretty high when Wellendorf & 
Son paid $400 for a gilt bred to Hi Model, 
but they took over $700 out of the litter 
she carried and kept the best two gilts 
and the sow that raised them. The great- 
est sale offering we saw last winter sired 
by boars not owned by the seller were 
largely sired by Hi Model; and these av- 
eraged over $90 per head. It costs some- 
thing to get Hi Model stuff but you get 
something when you buy it. There is an- 
other side to the story, however, that we 
want to touch upon. We all like to talk 
about the great work Hi Model has been 
doing. Even Mr. Shanks, as modest as he 
is, speaks strongly in his favor at times. 
But we dont’ want to overlook the fact 
that it was some herd of sows that Hi 
Model kept company with. This same 
herd wasn't assembled in a day, or a 


month, or a year, but a score and more 
years were spent in perfecting a type and 
Then, 


size before Hi Model was born. 








by putting Hi Model and this herd to- 
gether it’s like adding two and two to 
guess the answer. Mr. Shanks has listed 
for this sale ten head of his highly prized 
young sows bred to Hi Model for early fall 
litters. The only reason he can do this is 
that he has a large number of fall gilts 
out of them by Hi Model that he will 
supplant them with. And by the way, we 
want those who attend the sale to look 
up these fall gilts. There are three fall 
boars by the sensational Col. Gano. Two 
are very high class—perhaps the best this 
noted boar ever sired. They are the last 
of the get of Col. Gano. Their dam was 
Choice Wonder, a line bred Crimson Won- 
der sow that for a long time was not 
for sale at any price. We will speak of 
some of the choice sows in the sale in our 
next issue, and meantime drop a line to 
Mr. Shanks for a catalogue. Look up the 
announcement.—Advertising Notice. 


ANDREWS & SONS OFFER GOOD 
HEREFORDS. 


A Wallaces’ Farmer representative re- 
cently had the pleasure of a visit to Echo 
Park Hereford Farm, the home of Wm. 
Andrews & Sons’ noted Bonny Brae Here- 
fords, at Morse, Iowa. This successful 
firm of Hereford breeders. and farmers will 
be at the Iowa State Fair this year with 
a strong show in the younger classes, in- 
cluding the two-year-bull class. It will be 
a Bonny Brae show herd, and all but three 
are sired by the well knowa Andrews show 
bulls, Bonny Brae 3d and Bonny Brae 
37th, two superior breeding bulis as well 
as champion winners. Two of the show 
calves are sired by the two-year-old show 
bull, Bonny Brae 60th, who is a son of 
3onny Brae 41st and out of a Bonny Brae 
3d dam. Like their sire these calves are 
exceptionally good, and it affords Messrs. 
Andrews considerable satisfaction to know 
that all the calves by Bonny Brae 6th, who 
fs double bred Bonny Brae, are extra good 
and very growthy. Our readers who attend 
the fair this vear should take not of the 
good size, good type and quality of the 
young things in the Andrews show herd. 
They speak well for the Bonny Braes. The 
Bonny Brae stock now for sale at Echo 
Park Farm includes seven good big bulls, 
the best bunch the writer knows of for 
sale, and also a few good cows bred to 


Bonny Brae 3d or Bonny Brae 37th. Sev- 
eral of these bulls are now around two 
years old, and are very desirable herd 
headers. The only reason they are still at 
Echo Park is because of quarantine re- 
strictions. Some time ago Messrs. An- 
drews acquired a big ranch in Colorado 


and they had intended to take part of 
their herd to Colorado the past spring, 


but the quarantine, which is not yet 
raised in Colorado, has changed their 
plans, and they are now offering stock 


for sale. Do not miss the opportunity to 
buy if interested in buying choice Here- 
ford breeding stock, of blood lines that 
gives a good account. See announcement 
elsewhere in this issue, and mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing.—Advertising 
Notice. 


DEXHEIMER’S DUROC SALE. 


A Colonel Protection sale of Duroc Jer- 
seys. You are invited to come to Spencer, 
S. D., August 6th and attend the C. P. 
Dexheimer sale. Come and help yourself 
to some of the biggest Duroc boars in the 
state. Or if wanting a bred sow, get one 
bred to this mammoth show yearling. We 
say show yearling because he is readily a 
show boar. He and a number of his get 
will be at Huron this fall and we predict 
that they will make history for the breed. 
Cc. P. Dexheimer started in the hog busi- 
ness right. It was the big Duroc and the 
big Duroc with quality only that attracted 
him. His great offering of brood sows 
last winter assembled people from far and 
near and it was sold for the highest aver- 
age by a considerable of any during the 
winter within the state. Col. Protection 
was the attraction then, and he is still 
the shining light. Two right good herd 
boars will sell in Crimson Chief 2d and 

am a Grand Model. Though not so large 
I Am a Grand Model is almost an exact 
counterpart of his illustrious sire, the un- 
defeated grand champion Grand Model. 
This blood is no experiment. We are firm 
in the belief that Waltemeyer Bros. have 
in Grand Model the greatest sire they 
have yet owned. Crimson Chief 2d has 
been used with much success in the Dex- 
heimer herd. A number of his daughters 
are in the sale and many more are being 
retained in the herd. Remember he is a 
half brother to Crimson Beauty, the reign- 
ing champion and that sold to Ginsbach, 
of Dell Rapids, for $610. Of the twenty 
young sows in the sale not one but would 
be a credit to any breeder. One that is 
especially attractive is a yearling by King 
the Col. and out of a daughter of Mis- 
souri Model Top. She has ideal color and 
is built to please. Another is Crimson 
Belle by Crimson Wonder 3d and out of 
a Proud Col. sow. The catalogue is what 
you need. It is yours for the asking. 
Read the announcement in this issue.— 
Advertising Notice. 


LOG CABIN DUROCS. 

H. A. McCaffree, of Janesville, Iowa, 
has for sale a number of large, well de- 
veloped boars, mainly the get of his noted 
Golden Model 30th, litter mate to the 
champion Golden Model 31st. Just re- 
member that Golden Model 30th is one of 
the few boars living out of a daughter of 
old Crimson Wonder. Mr. McCaffree is 
also offering the yearling herd boar Gold- 
en Model Again. He is a show boar of 
wonderful smoothness and is even and 
true to type from end to end. His dam is 
Critic Tolstoy’s Lady, a line bred Crimson 
Wonder sow coming from Glendale Critic 
and Crimson Wonder Again. Mr. Mc- 
Caffree has a good lot of spring pigs com- 
ing on, all having passed through the 
double vaccination process successfully. 
Three of these are by Cherry Col., the 
$625 boar owned by Still of Missouri. Two 
of these are desirable for heading pure 
bred herds. Two high-class pigs of tke 
big type are by Col. K. and out of the top 
sow Gold Choice Advance, by Cols. Prince. 
Here is something worth going after. An- 
other we call especial attention to at this 
timie is a March pig by Log Cabin Re- 
deemer and out of Top Notcher King’s 
Lady, daughter of the 1,140-pound Top 





Notcher King. There are many kin 
for just such pigs as this one. He Will rid 


big and is the popular type. A visit 
Log Cabin herd will be found of much 
terest to the party in need of a boar 
is a splendid herd with a good man jac 
of it.—Advertising Notice. 
ROMEY COMING FINE, 


Mr. Geo. A. Romey, of Melvin, Iowa, ig 
I 





a breeder of high-class Duroc Jerseys, 

fact we do not know of anyone who hag 
made greater advancement in producin 
so large a number of top specimens then 
he. He has one hundred and thirteen 
spring pigs and forty or more of fall far. 
row and all are doing as well as one could 
well wish. His yearling High Mode] boar 
is simply a wonder. Such great scale, bone 
and uniformity is rarely found in one jn. 
dividual. He should be out at the state 
fairs to do justice to himself and Mp 
Romey. One can pick out practically ey. 
ery pig sired by him so true to type doeg 
he breed. Sunkist Defender has made q 
splendid growth since last winter. It is 
no exaggeration to say that he is one of 
the best old Defender ever sired. Thea 
latest purchase in the way of a herd boar 
is Prince Albert, a boar noted for siring 
good stock with great scale. He is tha 
sire of Ashby Maid that sold in the ¢, p. 
Dexheimer sale last winter for $495. 4 
number of sows have been mated with 
Prince Albert for fall litters. October 
13th Mr. Romey will hold a public sale of 
fall and spring boars and a few sows, 
This will be one of the good offerings, 
Keep the date in mind and watch for the 


advertisement.—Advertising Notice. 
$50,000 IN PRIZES FOR IOWA STATE 
AIR LIVE STOCK SHOW, 
Mr. A. R. Corey, secretary of the Iowa 


State Fair, Des Moines, Iowa, which will 
be held this year August 25th to Septem- 
ber 3d, calls attention to the fact that 
$50,000 in cash prize mgney will be dis. 
tributed in the live stock departments, 
The entries close August 2d, and our read- 
ers having live stock which thty wish to 
show this year should not fail to write 
at once for entry blanks, and to make 
their entry. Premium lists showing all 
of the classifications can be had on re- 
quest as well as entry blanks. There ig 
no state fair in the country that gives the 
live stock exhibitor more publicity than 
Iowa, and it is money well invested in 
making an exhibit, even though you may 
not be fortunate enough to win much 
money in prizes. The magnificent sum 
offered in prizes this year gives every 
exhibitor an excellent chance to break 
even on making the exhibit, and our read- 
ers who raise pure bred. stock even 
though it may be their first exhibit, should 
find it profitable to exhibit this year. 
Write to Mr. Corey, secretary, Des 
Moines, Iowa, at once if you have it in 
mind, as there is no time to lose in get- 
ting your entry to M. Corey, as August 
2d is the closing date.—Advertising Notice, 


KEEP A GOOD DISINFECTANT. 


There is a whole lot of good sound sense 
in the recommendation of the Zenner Dis- 
infectant Co., of 190 Lafayette Ave., Dee 
troit, Mich., that you keep a can of dis- 
infectant always handy, and they call 
articular attention to the value of Zeno- 
eum for disinfecting barns, yards, etc, 
and as a dip. Zenoleum is used by agri- 
cultural colleges all over the country, and 
it is the result of a good many years of 
experience in manufacturing disinfectants 
and dips. A dollar bill will bring a can of 
Zenoleum, carrying charges prepaid, to 
your address, and this can will make 5) 
gallons of disinfectant. The $1.50 can 
will make 100 gallons of positive disinfect- 
ant. After you have used Zenoleun, if it 
is not all that you think it ought to be, 
the Zenner Disinfectant Co. will cheerfully 
refund the money paid. They are satis- 
fied that those who try Zenoleum, will be 
more than pleased with the results it 
gives, and hence the liberal offer they 
are making on a trial can. If there are 
any questions you would like to ask with 
reference to Zenoleum, they will be 
pleased to have you write them. Note 
their advertisement on page 1012.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 

A YEAR TO BUY STACK COVERS. 

There is no question but what a stack 
cover in a wet season will prove an un- 
usually desirable investment, and many 
times will save its cost. It will not take 
any_argument to convince the most of our 
readers that this is a wet year, in fact 
rarely have we had so much rain in lowa 
as this season. A firm that makes 4 
specialty of stack and machine covers is 
the Slickerine Co., of Box 79, Dept. 3, 
Peoria, Ill., and they call particular at- 
tention to their covers in a special adver- 
tisement on page 1012. They will be glad 
to have you write for prices on any size 
you desire. They call particular attention 
to the fact that their Slickerine treatment 
for the covers you may now have, and 
which are in good condition, will double 
their life, making them waterproof, and 
keeping them from mildewing. Slickerine 
itself sells at 80 cents per gallon, and it 
is easy to apply. Their free folders tell 
not only about their Slickerine covers. but 
also about Slickerine for treating covers 
you may already have, and they w be 
glad to send full information on request. 
—Advertising Notite. 

HOW ABOUT ATTENDING COLLEGE? 


The young men and women in the ‘arm 
homes into which Wallaces’ Farmer £0eS, 
who are interested in selecting a co|lege 
to attend during the next four ycars, 
should note the advertisement of [Drake 
University on page 1011. A very com) lete 
catalogue with regard to Drake, and the 
advantages it offers to the young men 
and young women desiring to obtain an 
education, and interesting literature “ 
regard to particular courses can_ be had 
on request. Read the Drake adveriise# 
ment, and write for the literature, men 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising 
Notice. 











Angus Bulls for Sale 


Six good, growthy young bulls, of good typr* and 
quality, sired by Brookside Eclipser 152623, at Tea 
sonable prices. 

Gee. C. Lamond, 


Montezuma, low’ 
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POLAND-CH INAS. 


rote 


FOR SALE 


big Type Poland - Chinas 


red for August and September farrow, all 
e aged herd boar; one yearling boar; fall 
ring pigs. Priced to sell. Write for partt- 

j “describe what you want. We’ll fill your 
Address 


em HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 


OUR MOTTO 


vane’ Poland-Chinas Quanry 


BONED 
Gotten together from the biggest Big Types in 














nortiiwest lowa. Write for descriptions or let us 
know your wants. We will price the pigs right. 
One berd boar, fall boar and gilts, March boar and 
gilts open. We actually sold our last boar as breeder 
jast fall. GEORGE GLYNN, 

B. 2. Sioux Rapids, lowa 





Poland-China Boars 


BIG ONES 


Eight of fall farrow, weighing around 300 pounds 


im thin flesh. Great length, strong bone and attract- 
ive in makeup. Four are top notchers. Also one 
splendid two-year-old berd boar, Giant Look 
207741. Our blood lines and prices will please. 


Address GUSTAV PUFAHL, 


G’s BIG PRICE 


The biggest Poland-China boar for his age in Minn., 
a high scoring boar and a great sire. Early spring 
boars for sale by him and by 

VALLEY LONGFELLOW 
75 pigs inour spring crop and not a runt among them. 
No trouble to suit people with this kind. Let me 
hear from you. 


J. M. GLASIER, 


Luana, lowa 





St. James, Minnesota 





TWO MAMMOTH BIG IMMUNED POLAND-CHINA 


HERD BOARS OFFERED 
THUIRER’S HADLEY 198413 
3 years old, weight 850 lbs. 
THUIRER’ s SMOOTH WONDER 2a 

218429, 2 years old, weight 700 lbs. 
Your choice for $150, These are no ordinary 
boars. You will realize the truthfulness of this state- 
ment when you see their get. They possess about 
all that goes with the $500 boar. Come and investi- 
gate. Cc. L. THUIRER, 
Clay County Fostoria, lewa 


F’s Longfellow 197311 


for sale. Our big type Poland-China herd boar 
that has more than made good. One of the great 
boars at a nominal price. Also big, husky fall boars, 


and spring pigs of either sex. 
L. 8S. Fisher & Son, Edgewood, lowa 








CHESTER WHITES. 


Big Type 0.1.€.’s and Chester Whites 


Fifty choice gilts for July, Auguet or September 
farrow. A fine bunch of males that we are offering 
at a special low price for the next 30 days. A few 
choice spring Our steck ts first class. 
Weship C. O. D., and Register FREE in the v. I. C. 
or Chester White Association. 

We won more prizes at Wisconsia vraay Tilinols state 
fair than all other breeders put tegeth 


ROLLING VIEW STOCK FARM 


CASS CiTtY, MICH. 








The Chester White Boar 


Bobst’s Modeler 21377 


now being offered. Sire, the champion Modeler, and 
out of the great sew, lela 4th by the noted champton 
Chickasaw Chief 2d. He is a show boar with scale. 
Also fall boars. Address Geo. H. Bobst, Hampton, Ia. 
0. a 9 AND CHESTER WHITE boars 
amd gilts, all ages. Prelitic, large 
type, cholera immune. Fred Ruebush, Sciota, El. 


(). t BOARS, bred Its and tried 
«sows. Quality large litters. Spe- 
clal prices. C. B. BEATY, Astoria, LH. 











GUERNSEYWS. 





~~ 


Imp, Guernsey Bull for Sale 


Roehampton Polo 6th 29900; born May 25,1914. He 
is a tine individual, weighs about 650 pounds, fawn 
coloured with white over shoulder, on rump, under- 
heath body and legs. His dam is a show cow that 
made 377 pounds butter fat in forty weeks. Bred by 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan. For price and parti!- 
culars address 


W. W. MARSH, Mullan Ave., WATERLOO, IOWA 





MULE FOOT HOGS. 
~~ PPL PLO IOI L_I OLLI LILI OOOO LOLOL LIL 
MULEFOOT HOGS 
Our spring pigs are better than ever. Order now— 


ive in two ways—express charges are less and 
st less at3 months than at 6 months of age. 


u b pairs not related. 

F ARG o "s MYERS, Redfield, S. Dak. 
Bred sows and 

M ule Foot Hogs. 2704 sons, and 


1les. Booking orders for December farrowed 
Di gs. H.C. Alloway, Elsberry, Misseuri. 


Acs | 








HEREFORDS. 


LLLLLL——L LOO eeeeeeouemr>~—v 


Bonny Brae Herefords 
From Echo Park Farm 


Seven bulls of good ages, and a number of cows 
and heifers now for sale. Cows bred to Bonny Brae 
*d or Bonny Brae 37th, and bulls sired by these supe- 
They have size and 


Tior show and breeding bulls. 
Inspection invited. 


quality, and choicest breeding. 
Farm near Rock Island depot. 
WM. ANDREWS & SONS, 


WHITEFORD HEREFORDS 


MEADQUARTERS FOR 
PARSIFALS 


Hugh ‘Whiteford, Guilford, Mo. 


Morse, Iowa 








“ 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








King the Col. for his age. 
fall. 


Charmer King and others. 
at side by Col. Protection. 


of Proud Col. 


have built our herd. 


Address for catalog, 
N. G. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer 





Col. Protection Sale 


of Big Boned, Big Stretchy 
High Glass Durocs 


on Friday, Aug. 6th, at Spencer, S. D. 


Buy a son of Col. Protection or a sow bred to him, and when 
the state fair is over you will have something to be proud of. 
Col. Protection is conceded to be the largest and bestson of 
He and his get will be at Huron this 
Look for them among the big ones. 
ing fall and spring boars sell, largely by Col. Protection. 

Twenty young sows sell bred for Aug. and Sept. farrow to 
Col. Protection. These include daughters of King the Col., 
Crimson Chief 2d, Crimson King, Crimson Wonder 3d, 
Two or three sows sell with litters 


Will sell the two herd boars, I Am A Grand Model, by the 
undefeated champion Grand Model, 
conceded to be the best son of Weiland’s noted Crimson Chief. 

Am selling what is considered the best litter of boars by 
Illustrator, farrowed in 1915. Their dam, Lucy May Wonder, 
is greatest daughter of the champion Superba. Another top 
litter of spring boars is by Cherry Chief and out of a daughter 


We believe in the best the breed affords. 
If you wish to see whata really great 
sire will do attend this sale and see the get of Col. Protection. 
Almost any boar can sire the good little hog. 

Send bids to Holmes Cantine, in my care, if unable to attend. 


C. P. DEXHEIMER, Spencer, South Dakota |] 


Twenty herd head- 


and Crimson Chief 2d, 


To this end we 




















HORSES. 





~ 





2040 Ib. black 3-year-old stallion; three 1906 1b. black 3-year-olds; 
a 1970 Ib. 3-year-old and a 2190 lb, 4- 
year-old, greys; a 1580 Ib. and two 1630 Ib. black 2-year-olds; a 1640 Ib. grey 
2-year-old, my own raising. Sound. Registered Percherons. 
2260 Ib. black imported horse and mostly from imported mares. 


CHARITON, IOWA 


F two 1950 lb. black 4-year-olds; 


Fast trains all oo 
R. 7, 


guarantee them. 
FRED CHANDLER, 


Sired by 
I will 








SHIRE, BELGIAN AND PERCHERON STALLIONS 


Also aie mares in foal. 


Priced to moved them—if not at our price, perhaps at yours. 


Come and see them. Mention this paper. 


E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, 


GARDEN GROVE, IOWA 





IMPORTED BELGIANS 


I have a choice lot of stal- 
lions to offer, coming two, 
three, four and five years 
old this spring. All im- 
ported as colts. Guaran- 
teed 60 per cent foal “en 
ters. All ton horses 
heavier, with auaitte. 
Write your wants. 

R. F. FRENCH 
Emde pendenee, lowa 


Percheron Stallions 


Nine Head, 2 to 4 Years Ohi 


including Baron’s Pride, Illinois futurity winner, also 
first in open and American bred class, and his sire, 
Baron Marquis, a 2310 Ib. 4-year-old. Prize winning 

Potted Durham Cattle, both sexes. 


LEEMON STOCK FARM, Hoopeston, Illinois 











I will make a special inducement to jack custom- 
ers during the summer months. I have 


45 JACKS 


I want to sell this summer. As soon as the stallion 
season ends the jack season begins again and lasts 
until wmter. I have the nicest line of big, heavy 
Mammoth Jacks to be found im the Untted States. 
I also — a lot of good —"a 

L. DeCLOwW, Preprict 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, py i3 + Rantan, iowa 


Lefebure’s Belgians 
Largest Collection on Earth 


Horses in 15 different pastures. 
Catalog and efreulars free. 


H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax, lowa 
Eight miles west of Cedar Rapids. 
When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 














DUEROC JERSEYS. 





“Proud Cherry”? 


the pride of the north (a Cherry Chief and Proud Colonel boar), 
now heads cur herd of champion bred Durocs. 
by the champion Chief Model for sale. One is a real show 
specimen. Address 


A few fall boars 


DUROC FARMSTEAD, A. 0. McMULLEN, Prop., Estherville, lowa 


Farm one mile south of Superior. 





HEAVY BONED DUROC JERSEY 
FALL BOARS OFFERED 


Good boars? Two are exceptionally good and not 
one that is undesirable. Their blood is of the three 
families: Crimson Wonder, Golden Model and Model 
Chief. They are heavy hammed and wide ribbec. 


Price $20 to $25, if taken soon. 
GRIMES BROS., West Union, lowa 
Bred sow sale Jaa. 14. 


125 spring pigs coming on. 


THE DUROC HERD BOAR 


CRIMSON GANO 167123 


A yearling of great length and of strictly 
He is an outstanding boar, and his get 
He is a boar that will make a reputation 
For full particu- 





for sale. 
show form. 
will please. 
for any breeder if given a chance. 
lars, address 


A. J. LEECH, Luverne, Minn. 


8 Duroc Jersey Fall Boars 


of Sept. 1st farrow forsale. Five are sired by M. L. 
Model, a Crimson Wonder bred boar, and out of dams 
by Royal Muncie; three are by Royal Muncie 97129 
out of an Ohio Chief 4th dam. All in good health, 
heavy boned, smooth fellows with good head and 
ears, strong back and good feet, the pick out of a lot 
of 33. Priced reasonable to get more room for the 
spring crop. Also some choice March pigs sired by 
Golden Wonder, a son of the champion Long Wonder 
and out of a Golden Model 2d dam. 
JURGEN SCHMIDT, 


FALL BOARS 


offered. Very large with extremely heavy bone. 
All are by the 940 1b. Crimsen Wonder Prince, 
sire of Crimson Gano we sold at 6 mos. for $20, and 
out of 600 and 700 lb. sows. To see them is to want 
one. Also our entire herdof high grade Guernsey 


cattle. Address 
F. H. DICKEY, Emmetsburg, lowa 


Everly, Iowa 








DEFENDER—-HIGH MODEL—EDUCATOR 


REAL DUROCS 


We are booking spring orders for pigs by the great 
champion, High Model; also Educator by Ohio Chief, 
and a son of Defender and Sunkist High Model, the 
best junior yearling in lowa. Sows by Crimson Won- 
der Again, High Model, Model Chief II and Edu- 
cator—none better. Getinearly. Few fall boars. 


GEO. A. ROMEY, Melvin, lowa 
Duroc Jerseys—Iimmuned 


Well developed, large fall and spring boars for sale 
by Golden Model 30th—litter mate to champion 
Golden Model 31st, and as good a boar. A few of 


other breeding. 
M. A. HeCAFFREE, Janesville, lewa 








Duroc Jersey Fall Boars 


Eight head suitable to ship on order. Five are 
good enough to use in registered herds. Three are 
by Jumbo Col, full brother to the Sioux City cham- 
pion, Crimson King. Two are by the first prize 300 
Ib. A Wonder, Jr. Notin high flesh but good, grow- 
thy, well made boars with breed character. For 


particulars write 
A. H. MOEN, Inwood, la. 


Duroc Jersey Boars * fthineenas 


L. L. De YOUNG, Sheldon, lowa 








When — advertisers please men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer 





JERSEYS. 
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We have sold all the heifers and heifer calves 
we had advertised, but stili have some 
mature cows, bulls and bull calves 


Any one of which is good enough to head any 
herd, that we are offering very cheap, considering 
the breeding. Come and see them or write. We 


know we can please you. 
Armagh Jersey Farm, Oskaloosa, lowa 


Registered Jerseys 


Gilt edge butter stock. Fresh cows, heifers and 
young bulls from high testing register of merit cows, 
all sound and healthy. For sale by 
EK. 8s. BUFFUM, Le Key, lowa 








HOLSTEINS. 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Hoistetnse, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747; junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (averageot 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd nambers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and biood lines. 

Young bulls reads for service, ime indivia-. 


wails. Address 
BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falis, lowa 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Forty-two cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 lbs. A. R.O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and hetfers. We have been breeders for 30 years 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McMAWY BHROS., Waterloo, lowa 











RED POLL. 


Pleasant View Farm 


offers Red Potled cows, heifers and young bulls. 
Several are suitabie for showing this fall. Far par- 
ticulars address B. A. SAMUELSON, 

Sac County, Kirun, lowa 


Bulls—Red Potled— Bulls 


Four good, large onesof serviceable ages, several 
coming on a little younger. Sires, Duke 20646 aad 
Jumbo 2310. Priced to move them. 

Algona, lowa 


MYRON SCHENCK, 
Linwood Farm Red Polis 


Linwood Farm now offers afew yearling Red Potied 
bulls, and some fine young bull catves from six to 
eight months old. Some of these are from advanced 
registry dams. Call and see them or write. 

EK. E. TRACY & SON, Nashua, lowa 














AUCTIONEERS. 


Missouri Auction School 


Leaman be world. Actual practice given in eens 








sll kinds . and students furaished act of 

text es free, written by ‘Taseenen 

WEXT Lg OPENS APRIL 5 1915 CITY, mnSsauRI 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 


H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, lOWA 
Fine Stock Auction eer. Also instructor ta 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in tho 
world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free cataiog. Term opens August 2d. 

Jones National Schoo! of Auctioneering 


CAREY M. JONES, President 
14 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


H. S., W. B. AND J. E. DUHCAN 


AUCTIONEERS 


Clearfield, lowa 


All breeds of pedigreed stock a specialty. 

The past season has been our best. 

Help us make the next still better, and we will 
help you. 


L.A. Matern, Wesley, lowa 


Pure Bred Live Stock Auctioneer 


Duroc Jerseys and Short-horns aspecialty. Lifet'me 
experience in the pure bred business. Write for dates, 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1915 and 
1916. For rates and open dates write me at 
MERRILL, IOWA. 


BOOK YOUR SALES 


withC. C. KEIL, Grinnell, lowa 
29 years experience in selling live stock. Many years 
experience in breeding. A good judge of values and 
a wide acquaintance make my services especially 




















valuable. Write for dates. 
LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
t a iowa 


Martian, 





FAM WORTHS. 


Tamworth Sows and Gilts 


15 bred sows and 100 April pigs ready tomove. Also 
have a fine lot of fall boars ready for service, the 
right sort for farmer or breeder. Write your wants. 
J. B. MACKOY, Farragat, lowa 











Please mention tnis 5 paper when writing. 
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HIGH MODEL SALE 


Of Big Classy Durocs 


Worthington, Minnesota, Thursday, August 5th 


Twelve of the fall boars and many of the spring boars are by High Model, our 970 lb. grand champion. 


WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


Second Annual Midsummer Offering 








(0 BRED SOWS 


are by the sensational Col. Gano, for which we paid $1060. 


Ten young tried sows, selected from the tops of their ages, sell bred for August and September litters to High Model. 
We are quite safe in saying that no larger or heavier boned boars were ever offered for their ages. 


High Model was grand champion at Des Moines in 1912, was first prize aged boar again in 1913, and first at Nebraska same 
For the years in service no boar has ever produced more real big, high class stock than High Model. 
Seeing is believing. We want you to come and see this offering. Those who cannot attend 
Send them early. Catalog ready for mailing. Ask for it. 


Worthington, Minn. 


year. 


boars—the sire of herd headers. 
send bids to Holmes Cantine in my care. 


W. N. SHANKS, 


HERD BOARS—GENUINE HERD BOARS 


H. S. DUNCAN and N. G. KRASCHEL 
Auctioneers 


July 23, 1915 


Three fall boars 


He is the boar of 











SHORT.HORNS. 


“SPRUCEMEAD FARM” 
SCOTCH 


Short - horns 


§ splendid yearling bulls for 
sale, 800 to 1200 Ibs. 
10 choice B. T. Poland-China 
fall boars ready to sbip. 
Gilts all gone. 
J. A. BENSON 
South Fifth Avenue 
Sheldon, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Some Choice Roans and Reds 
We have bulls to suit every buyer. Priced to sell 
and guaranteed breeders. Kelvindale 2d, a good son 
of Avondale, at head of herd. 


LOVELAND STOCK FARM, 


Scotch Short-horn 
BULLS 


I now have for sale five good youn 
Short-horn bulls of the best Scotch breeding 
and quality. Also a fine lot of calwes coming on 








Mt. Pleasant, lowa 





sired by Misste Marquis, the superior show bull and 
sire at head of herd. Call or write. 
R. 0. MILLER, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 





Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


We now have for sale a number of high class 
Scotch bulls of Avondale and Cumberiand’s 
Last breeding—roans and reds of good type and qual- 
ity. Also the 2-year-old herd bull, Victor Favorite, 
a thick, red show bull of Cruickshank Flora family. 


Prices very reasonable. 
Call or write. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


] ELLE VERNON DAIRY Short-horns— 

Herd bull, Sliver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
side. Herd contains Ruth 3d, 831 Ibs. butter and 15599 
lbs. milk in 1 yr.; Charlotte B., 706 lbs. butter and 
15401 Ibs. milk; Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 Ibs. butter 
and 11290 Ibs. milk. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
average. High class bulls from 1 month to 2 years 
old. Residenceintown. H. L. COBB & SON, 
Independence, rowa. 


A Pure Scotch Red Herd Header 


FOR SAL 
calved February 10,1914. Also a younger bulls 
pearly one year old. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, Iowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Seven young bulls to offer suitable for immediate 
use. All good. straight, thrifty bulls. We are pricing 
them where it will attract any farmer wanting a 
bull. Address 
IRA CHASE & SON, 











Buck Grove, Ia. 





SHORT-HORNS. 


Oakdale Scotch Short-horns 


Hopeful Cumberland, a show bull and sire 
of show calves, in service. Stock now for sale in- 
cludes a Scotch show bull—a red, heavy built year- 
ling, sired by Hopeful Cumberland. 


JOS. MILLER & SONS, 


10 SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


From 10 to 16 months. Scotch and Scotch topped. 
You will be pleased with these youngsters, and they 
are priced where any farmer can use them. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 
Herd Est 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE “<<: 


Five bulls, 18 to 20 months old, and spring calves, a 
number straight Scotch. Also, heifers coming 2-yr.- 
old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains. 
Jesse BINFORD & SONS, Liscomb, Iowa 


6 Fine Shori-horn Bulls 


for sale, 12 to 15 months old. Reds and roans, thick 
and smooth. Two pure Scotch. Full description 
and prices on application to 

A. L. MASON, Early, Sac Co... Iowa 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Six extra good Scotch and Scotch topped bulls, 
good enough to head any herd. Write fur breeding 
and prices. Address 
Anér ew Stewart, 


(5 Short-horns Bulls for Sale 


Reds and roans, ready for service. Several very 
desirable Scotch bulls among the lot. The kind of 
herd headers you want. Both the bulls and the price 
are right. Visit us at once or write. 

WHITSITT BROS., Pre-emption, Mercer Co., Ill. 


15 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


and 15 young cows and heifers; reds and 
roans; tuberculin tested. Sired by Anoka Marshall 
278291 and Burwood Duke 308446. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


I have a choice lot of yearling bulls, red and roan, 
in good breeding condition and ready for service; 
ae by Sultan Regular 350515. 

- J. WILKINSON, R. 2, Colfax, Iowa 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


One 21 months Scotch Nonpariel bull of smooth, 
thick, blocky, early maturing type,.a nice red with 
extra quality. Also two younger bulls. 

G@&. C. BANNICK, Bennet, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old. Great, 
growthy, mellow fellows that are pleasing to the eye. 
Eight are reds, two roans of Scctch and Scotch-topped 
breeding. Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 
the money, JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lows. 





Granger, Mo. 














Rockwell City, lowa 























SHORT-HORNS. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 





Short-horns for Sale 


Eight Good Young Scotch Bulls 


Sired by Earl of Avondale and other good sires. 
Also ten good cows and heifers, mostly Scotch, bred 
to Earl of Avondale. Prices reasonable. Call or 
write. Address 
G. A. BONEWELL, 


Short-horn Bulls 


Good, beefy, red bulls of Scotch topped breeding. 
Choice for $125. Call or write. 


Cc. H. Jackson, 
Maine Valley Short-horns 


Established in 1872. Herd headed by Scottish 
Secret 387130. Bull calves 3 to 12 mos. old by Mas- 
querader 346257. Write or visit the farm. 

Leno H. Hollins, Central City, lowa 
(Successor to Jordan & Dunn). 


Grinnell, Iowa 





Avoca, lowa 








POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled Durham Bulls 


OUR TWO HERD BULLS 
Best Sons of Champion of lowa X4739-276430 


One choice yearling and a few ca.ves soon old 
enough for service. 


L. S. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 
IRA CHASE & SONS 


BUCK GROVE, IOWA 
Breeders of Double Standard Polled 
Duarhams and Short-horns. Herd headed by 
the pure Scotch bull, K10401 Beau Victor, 
389825. Young bulls for sale; also few females. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 














Laurens, lowa 





HAMPSHIRES. 


Sone. Ane FARM HAMPSHIRES 


Good husky March boars and 
gilts, of best blood lines, at 
$15 each, either sex, to July. 
Great saving on price and 
express to buy now. 
THOS. L. MAXWELL 
Creston, lowa 








EAVY BONED, BRED HAMPSHIRE 
sows and spring pigs, both sexes. EDWARD 
DOOLEY, Selma, lowa. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








30 ANGUS BULLS 


We are now offering for sale a splendid lot of 30 
yeariing bulls—thick fleshed, heavy built, quality 
fellows, sired by Ben Hur of Lone Dell, a superior 
son of the champion Erwin C; Balmot Jr., by the 
show buli Belmont, and Black Oakfield by Black 
Woodlawn, three as good Angus herd bulls as can be 
found in one herd. Leading families well represent- 
ed. Farm near town on Interurban from Des Moines 


to Colfax. 
Mitchellviile, lowa 


Oak Glen Angus Cattle 


Choice yearling bulls forsale. Qualified herd head- 
ers of the Blackbird, K. Pride, and other families. 
Also females. Herd headed by Ex. 111595, a superior 
2100 1b. show and breeding bull, and by Bredo 2d 
178271, a choice young Blackbird bull. Write for par- 
ticulars or come and see the herd. Prices reasonable. 


W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 


20 GOOD ANGUS BULLS 20 
FROM Glenmere Herd ror sau: 


Blackbirds, Ericas, K. Prides, Queen Mothers, 
Heather Bloom—in ages from 11 mos. to2 yrs. old. 
Most of these bulls would now be heading herds if 
the quarantine had not interfered with sales. 
now Offering at bargain prices, these bulls of superb 
quality. best of breeding and individual merit. 17 
have individual merit by inheritance. Come ands 
P. J. LEAHY Williamsburg. lowa 


Angus Bulls for Sale 


Sired by 
Champion Glenfoil Thick Set 2d, 
Erwin C., and Protine 
from prize winning dams. Send for catalogue 


and price list. 
DENISON, [OWA 














W. A. McHENRY, 
15 Angus Bulls for Sale 


Mostly by ELMORE OF ALTA 73105 and ITo BLackK- 
BIRD HERO 3p. Former a winner at every big show 
in America, including World’s Fair at St. Louls. 7 
ready for service. ¢100 gets the best. 

WM. D. PRICE. Holstein, Iowa 


Wanted—Reg’d Aberdeen-Angus Females 


Any age, young stock preferred. 
Address P.O., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Live Stock For Sale 


Percheron filly, 3 years old; Clydesdale filly, 35 
old, in foal; roadster mare, 5 years old, chest at: 
Short-horn, Hereford and Angus cows and heifers: 
Shropshire, Hampshire and Oxford rams; Berks! 'ré, 
Poland-China and Duroc Jersey gilts of spring and 
fall farrow. FA EPARTMENT, lowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 














